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MODERN ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


fads and fashions in art—The contrast of the ‘up to date” and the classical, with 
characteristic specimens from the brushes of painters of the day. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


HERE are fashions in art, as in al- pletely killed the colors of the neighbor- 
most everything else. Whilesome _ ing pictures that it was moved from room 

painters cling to the fundamental prin- 
ciples that are eternal and unchang- 
ing, there will always be others who 
will catch at the novel, the transient, 
the fin de siecle, Artists are human, 
and who shall blame the aspirant for 
fame and riches if he finds the beaten 
track so tedious and so crowded that 
he resolves upon some experimental 
departure from classical convention ? 
While he sings the correct harmonies 
his masters have taught him, his voice 
is merely one of a great chorus; he 
strikes a key of his own, and the pub- 
lic is forced to listen. He hits upon 
something daring and un‘que in treat- 
ment, in coloring, in choice of sub- 
ject, and becomes the talk of the day. 
Less original men try to follow his 
short cut to success, and he sets a 
fashion that lasts until it is superseded 
by some later sensation. 

Regnault, the brilliant young painter 
who was killed by a Prussian bullet in 
the war of 1870, first made himself 
known to Paris by a picture of a 
woman’s figure with a background of 
flaming yellow curtains. His coup was 
followed by an epidemic of yellow 
backgrounds. A few years ago Philippe 
Rousseau sent to the Salon a canvas 
which he called “ A Kitchen Corner,” [gguummmegenes 
and which consisted almost solely of 
a great, round, yellow pumpkin. Pump- 
kins are usually regarded as innocuous “The Black Domino.” 
vegetables, but this one so com- From the painting by L. Spiridon. 
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"Girls of Cervaro.” 


From the painting by Ernest Hébert. 


to room of the Palais de l'Industrie, fol- 
lowed wherever it went by vigorous pro- 
tests from other exhibitors. The incident 
was one of the events of the day, and the 
next season saw a series of pictured pump- 
kins which, according to one critic, 
“might have been painted from the same 
model, after it had passed the winter in 
some dry garret.” 


It is in Paris, and among the younger 
members of the French capital’s great 
army of painters, that fads and fashions 
most do flourish. There is indeed almost 
a school of artists who make it their mis- 
sion to seek the eccentric and the unique. 
There are among them men of varied rank 
in their profession; men whose canvases 
are seen at the most exclusive art clubs, 





‘The Lette 
From the painting by G. Van den Bos. 
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and men who do the most ephemeral work 
for the periodical press. They cultivate 
a photographic eye for the unthought of 
subjects, the odd bits of genre in the 
world about them. There is Ribera, for 
instance, with his glimpses of the boule- 
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the period that are given in his “ Letter,’ 
engraved on page 339. 

The attraction of the new lies in its 
contrast with the old; the attraction of 
the old lies in its contrast with the new. 
As in literature, so in painting, the classic 


‘*Flora and Zephyr.” 
From the painting by W. A. Bouguereau. 


vards and the cafés; Scalbert, with his 
Trouville or Dieppe bathers; Jan van 
Beers, with his half humorous cartoons of 
the costumes and the manners of the day. 
Spiridon, whose “ Black Domino” is re- 
produced on page 337, may be classed in 
the same category; and so too may Van 
den Bos, though there 1s nothing outré 
about the two graceful types of the girl of 


themes never lose the freshness of their 
fascination for the painter or of their 
charm for the public. Young artists still 
try their prentice hand upon them ; tried 
leaders like Bougereau and Paul Thu- 
mann still devote to them the fullness of 
their mastery of line and color. Some 
of Bougereau’s renderings of the oft 
painted myths of Greece have already 





“Dawn Dying in the Arms of Day.’’ 


From the painting by B, Bukovae, 
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‘‘ Forever!" 


From the painting by Herbert Schmals. 


been reproduced in this magazine; a 
beautiful example is added in “ Flora and 
Zephyr,” given on page 340. Still more 
beautiful, perhaps, is Thumann’s group 
of the “Three Fates,” which forms the 
frontispiece of the present number. It 
would be difficult to find anywhere a 
figure more luminous in its purity and 
grace than the German artist’s Clotho— 
she who holds the distaff for her sister 
Lachesis to spin the thread of life, while 


the grim and gloomy Atropos crouches. 


by, her deadly shears held in readiness to 
sever the strand at the fated moment. 
Hébert, one of whose pictures is en- 


graved on page 338, represents the school 
that carries elassical principles into the 
field of contemporary genre. His is one 
of the names that links the living 
generation of artists with one that has 
passed away. It is more than fifty years 
since this pupil of Delaroche and David 
d’Angers won the Prix de Rome and went 
to study in Italy, under whose blue skies 
much of his later work was done. 

The “Girls of Cervaro” is one of his 
many studies of the peasant life of the 
Roman Campagna, The original—a large 
canvas with life sized figures—hangs in the 
government gallery at the Luxembourg. 
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Side lights on two of the world’s greatest players—An evolution from burlesque 
comedian to the king of tragedy—The dramatic gueen whose 
throne zs tn the hearts of the people. 


By Richard Matthews. 


EARLY thirty years ago, when the _ that delicious treat ; and of all the great 
spiritualistic feats of the Daven-  tragedian’s repertory there is no part I 
port brothers were the sensation of the should so much like to see again as his 
hour in England, two young actors in Rev. Sanctémonious O, Ferguson.” 
the provincial city of Manchester, who Henry Irving—or John Henry Brodribb, 
had seen -—and_ seen 
through — their tricks 
announced a public im- 
itation of the Daven- 
port manifestations. 
The affair was a great 
success. One of the two 
amateur _ spiritualists— 
Frederic MacCabe— 
caused ghosts to walk, 
mysterious voices to be 
heard, and tightly knot- 
ted ropes to fall asunder 
as by magic. The other 
—Henry Irving--made 
up as “the Reverend 
Doctor Ferguson,” the 
alleged divine who had 
done the talking for the 
Davenports; and _ the 
imitation amused _ his 
auditors immensely. 
“We saw the softsawder 
showman before us,” one 
of them said long after- 
wards, “ with the same 
big white tie, the same 
nasal twang, and the 
same, or perhaps a 
slightly improved elo- 
quence. The pious ejac- 
ulations with which he 
accompanied his col- 
league’s feats were like 
Sweet streams in a very 
dry land. Theechoes of 
our boisterous laughter 
come back as I recall Ellen Terry as ‘' Beatrice.” 
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Henry Irving as ‘' Cardinal Wolsey.” 


to give him his real name—must have 
had either marvelous foresight or more 
self assurance than even his severest 
critics have attributed to him, if he 
dreamed in those early days that before 
many years had passed he was destined 
to sit inthe highest seat of his profession. 
His rise from the modest rank of a junior 
comedian in provincial companies was 
rapid. Five years after he went from 
Manchester to the English metropolis all 
London was flocking to the Lyceum to 
see him in “ The Bells,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
and “ Richelieu.” Seven years later the 
theater became his own. 

Irving is as versatile as he is energetic 
and persevering—-which is saying a good 
deal. He began stage life as a broad 
comedian. His first London hit was 


made as a “villain,” and for some time 
thereafter he piayed only rdles of assumed 
rascality—two of which were Azd/ Sykes 
and Robert Macaire. During the last 
twenty years he has portrayed a remark- 
able series of the great Shaksperian rdles 
—-Hamlet, Macbeth, fago, Richard 1/1], 
Benedichk, Lear, Shylock, Cardinal Wolsey, 
and others. 

To the laurels won as an actor he has 
added others as manager and leading 
spirit of a theater that stands as the ideal 
of what a playhouse should be. More 
than this, he is something of a public 
man. He has served as the honorary 
head of one of the Scotch universities, 
and has played a part in the social and 
intellectual life of London which even 
those who depreciate his histrionic genius 























recognize as reflecting credit upon his 
profession. 

Of “the happy pair,” Irving and Terry, 
it is Terry who is the stronger magnet in 


that popular sense which stamps its im- . 


press on the receipts at the box office. 
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before them, and—a combination not 
always in evidence—respect the woman 
as deeply as they admire the actress. The 
story of her career, then, no matter how 
frequently told, will always find eagerly 
attentive readers, for these know that the 


Ellen Terry as ‘‘Lady Macbeth.” 


All the women adore her, and in the 
winning of woman lies more than three 
fourths of the actor’s battie. Her per- 
sonality irradiates every character she 
presents. She is, perhaps, most pic- 
turesque as Portéa, although her own 
preference is for Beatrice and Ophelza. 
But the public Gote on her—yes, that is 
the word—in whatever guise she comes 





private environment of their favorite on 
the stage will reflect the refinement of 
mind and loftiness of purpose of one with 
whom art is supreme. 

No one wishes to be sent to Coventry, 
but if all could come from the place as 
richly endowed as did the child, Ellen 
Alice Terry, who came into the world 
there on the 27th of February, 1848, a 
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Ellen Terry as ‘‘ Ophelia.’’ 


new name would need to be found for the 
limbo of the unsuccessful. Born in the 
profession, for her father and mother 
were both on the stage, it is not surpris- 
ing that Eilen was scarcely eight when 
she made her own first entry on the 
boards that slope toward the footlights. 
London was the place, the Princess’ The- 
ater the house, and 
the time was several 
years before Henry 
Irving first sent his 
voice out through a 
proscenium arch. 
An accident befell 
the youthful actress 
during one of these 
early appearances 
that might have 
frightened a chiid of 
less rigidly balanced 
mind from the stage 
forever. As Puck in 
the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” she 
was coming up 
through the floor one 
night when the man 
shut the trap too 
soon and caught her 
toe. As may be im- 
agined, the pain was 
frightful, even after 
the foot was released, 


but the future queen of the boards that 
now played her such a cruel trick, pluckily 
finished the act and had _ her salary 
doubled as a reward of merit. 

December 30 isa red letter night inEllen 
Terry's career, for it was on this date in 
1878 that her association with Henry 
Irving and the London Lyceum Theater 
Company began. “Hamlet” was the 
play, and Miss Terry, after she had 
drowned herself as Ophelza in the fourth 
act, was certain that she had failed. And 
she would not be convinced to the con- 
trary until she had read the next morn- 
ing’s papers. 

Miss Terry’s London home is a great, 
red brick house at Earl’s Court, banked 
up in summer with flowers on every win- 
dow sill, but her favorite retreat is at Win- 
chelsea in Sussex, where she has named 
her cottage “ Holiday Home.” And the 
time that she spends there is indeed a 
holiday. “You can’t even remember 
that there exists such a thing as a theater 
here,” she says, in speaking of the neigh- 
borhood. 

And she has taken care not to intro- 
duce anything into this paradise that 
shall destroy the charm. There is nota 
picture of herself on any of the walls, not 
that the fac stmzle of this charming 


Henry Irving in ‘The Bells.” 
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woman’s face would be a serpent in Eden, 
but she has grown so accustomed to asso- 
ciating her portraits with the characters 
in which she has posed for them that they 
have ceased to become anything else. 

“T don’t like seeing myself about the 
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Miss Terry has a fad. What actress has 
not? But the fad of this talented En- 
glishwoman is rather an odd one. She 


collects the eyeglasses of famous men. 
Her co-laborer on the stage has written 
“ Henry” on one glass and “ Irving” on 


Ellen Terry as ‘ Portia.” 


place,” she explained to a London maga- 
zine man who had come down to “ write 
her up.” “I have a friend who gets every 
photo of me published, and puts them in 
her rooms. I haven’t been to see her for 
some time. It made me quite wretched 
when I last called; there was I ‘ weeping’ 
in her bedroom, ‘mad’ in her dining 
room, while in the front parlor I was posi- 
tively ‘dying’ in three different posi- 
tions.” 


the other of a pair that she possesses. 
Happy she who can indulge not only her 
fads, but her vagrant fancies. At Ux- 
bridge there was a queer, romantic look- 
ing little inn called the Audrey Arms. 
Miss Terry was impressed by its pictur- 
esqueness, and as luckily nowadays genius 
finds its mate in money, she purchased 
the inn out of hand, and thus became in- 
directly a vendor of beer. The actual 
passing out of the glasses to thirsty way- 











Ellen Terry as ‘‘ Rosamund.” 


farers was done by an old woman hired 
for the purpose. 

Miss Terry designs her own stage 
gowns and spends much thought upon 
them, and often has to put aside her own 
private preferences for the sake of indi- 
vidualizing the character. “I could have 
gone mad as Ophelia,” she once quaintly 
remarked, “much more comfortably in 
black than in white.” 

A stage career Miss Terry regards as a 
mission—one to which a man or woman, to 
succeed, should be born just as a poet is 
born to write or an artist to paint. But 
to be born with the gift is not enough. 


It must be nurtured, tended, trained, culti- 
vated, with oh, what painstaking faithful- 


ness! The idea of a girl taking up acting 
because her father has died, or the presi- 
dent of a bank has run off with the funds 
of the family—the fact that a novice turns 
to the theater as a makeshift, seems al- 
most a crime in the eyes of this woman 
who, in playing to the most cultured audi- 
ences of the English speaking world, has 
found a work which she looks upon as 
divine. 

The influence of Henry Irving on the 
modern drama is of incalculable worth. 
First and foremost of all things else hc has 
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relegated to the past the belief that one, 
or at most two stars set in a galaxy of 
sticks, could administer to the intellectual 
enjoyment of the theater going public. 
Mr. Irving’s name has come to mean as 
much in connection with the staging of a 
play as with his own part in the interpre- 
tation of the leading character. In other 
words, he dominates the entire produc- 
tion, and not the most trivial detail 
escapes his observant eye. 

In that mysterious region known simply 
in theatrical parlance as “ behind,” there 
is at the London Lyceum a little seat 
where “the master,’ when not himself 
engaged with a scene, or in his dressing 
room, can sit and watch the action. There 
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must be no momentary distracting of the 
attention even on the part of the meanest 
vagrant in one of the “mobs” for which 
the Irving presentations are famous In 
“Henry VIII” the street scene and 
pageants are marvels of realism in the 
best sense of this much abused term. 
The spectator becomes veritably lost in 
the maze of incidents he is called upon to 
watch. Nothing seems subordinate to 
anything else. 

It is in this way that Mr. Irving has 
drilled his forces. He has taught each 


man to feel that he must consider his 
every movement as carefully as though 
he were occupying the center of the stage, 
with every opera glass in the house leveled 








Irving and Terry as ‘The Vicar” and ‘ Olivia.” 
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athim. And at the same time there must 
not be the slightest trace of self conscious- 
ness. in his ability to educate his aids up 


to this point of perfection lies this great 
actor’s greatest genius, 


’ 
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the fact that they are not of us by birth. 
Art like theirs has no nativity. It belongs 
to the wide world. 

It has been the fashion of late to de- 
plore the alleged decadence of the drama; 


Ellén Terry and Mrs. Stirling in ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 


If there were no other tie binding to- 
gether the two great peoples speaking 
the same tongue on either side of the 
Atlantic, the common homage they pay 
to these two artists of the stage would be 
a bond of union than which none could be 
more happy. 

England and America delight to do 
them honor, and when they are with us 
there is scarcely ever a thought given to 


to lament that only the trivial, the 
tawdry draws an audience. It is true 
that we may be passing through a wave 
of the vaudeville sea, but it is only a 
wave, and the acclaim with which the ship 
that bears Irving and Terry is greeted no 
matter to which shore it approaches, be- 
speaks the nearness of less troubled 
waters. The sky is bright with hope so 
long as these stars shine in it, 
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The great American temple of Mammon—The old financial kings and the kings of 
today—The Vanderbilts, the Goulds, Russell Sage, Keene, Cammack and 
Connor, Sturgis and Work, Wheeler and Clews, and other leaders in the arena 
that zs the financial center of a hemisphere—Prierpont Morgan, Levi P. Morton, 
the Wormsers, the Seligmans, and their great banking houses—The Stock 
Exchange's hundred years of history, tts growth, tts methods, tts dramatic 
scenes, and its peculiar jargon—How brokers and speculators work and play, 
how they make fortunes and how théy lose them. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE, 
By Edward G. Riggs, 


Wasuincton had just been elected the 
second time, the seat of government had 
just been removed from New York to 
Philadelphia, the French Revolution had 
become a massacre, and the guillotine 
which was to chop off Louis XVI's head 
had just been set up, when twenty four 
brokers met under a buttonwood tree in 
front of what is now the Central Trust 
Company Building, 60 Wall Street, and 
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there created what is now known as the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

This was in 1792. Up to that time busi- 
ness in stocks of corporations, and canal, 
bank, and insurance securities, had been 
transacted at the Tontine Coffee House, a 
favorite resort of merchants and the ‘round 
towners at Walland Water Streets. Wash- 
ington’s house was just around the corner in 
Pearl Street, the seat of government in his 
first administration was within a stone’s 
throw of the coffee house, and it was not 
only a favorite meeting spot, but a most 
advantageous one. It was what the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel and the Hoffman House 
nowadays are to politicians of the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties, and what. 
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The United States Custom House, Wall Street. 
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John Chamberlin’s in Washington is to the 
choice spirits of Congress. At this old 
Tontine Coffee House you could have the 
best Holland schnapps and talk business at 
the same time. At the hotels mentioned 


and at Chamberlin’s you can have all the 
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The Stock Exchange—Broad Street Front. 


fluids you want and talk politics at the 
same time. 

But in the little group of brokers who 
stood under that buttonwood tree a hundred 
years ago, were men with the old Dutch 
strain of thrift in them. They didn't ob- 
ject to schnapps, but they didn’t believe 
that it was necessary to sit in the coffee 
house all day, and fuddle their minds. 
They determined to have an organization, 
and the twenty four signed a document 


WALL STREET. 


which is still preserved, wherein they de- 
clared that ‘‘ we the subscribers, brokers 
for the purchase and sale of public stock, 
agree todo business for customers at notless 
than one fourth of one percent, and to give 
preference to eachother in all transactions.” 

After they had organized, the 
brokers met in each other’s 
offices, and it was not until 1817 
that they had a room of their 
own. ‘This was an upper apart- 
ment in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, then at Wall and Will- 
iam Streets. They were ousted 
from that building by the great 
fire of 1835, and met for a time 
in a hall, the site of which is 
now used for the building in 
which Flower & Company, H. 
L. Horton & Company, Ken- 
nett & Hopkins, and Henry 
Allen have offices. In 1842 
the brokers returned to a hall 
in anew Merchants’ Exchange, 
now the Custom House where 
Collector James T. Kilbreth 
reigns. 

The original board was a 
mighty close corporation. In 
fact, the members wanted to 
make it more of a secret so- 
ciety than the enterprising 
young American of those days 
would tclerate. The younger 
men declared that the old timers 
had no right to keep the bvsi- 
ness all to themselves, and re- 
fuse admission to others. The 
youngsters therefore started 
what they called the open board 
of brokers, and it was their 
practice to cut holes in the par- 
titions of the room where the 
old timers met, and listen to 
their proceedings. This wasa 
very grave offense, and the 
oldsters decided to change 
their quarters. In 1853 they 
removed to rooms on the top 
floor of the old Corn Exchange 
Bank at Beaver and William Streets. That 
building was demolished two years ago, and 
the new Corn Exchange Bank building is 
being erected on the site. 

The old timers did not like their quarters 
in the bank, and soon removed to Dan 
Lord’s building, William Street and Ex- 
change Place, where the Stock Exchange 
was situated in the panic of 1857, and at 
the outbreak of the great Rebellion. That 
building is still known as Lord’s Court, and 
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The Original Agreement of the Founders of the Stock Exchange 
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part of it is used by the New York Coffee 
Exchange. 

The first open board of brokers died 
when the old timers hid themselves in the 
‘Corn Exchange Bank, but in 1863 a second 
open board was established in a dismal 
William Street basement which afterward 


became known as ‘the Coal Hole.” ‘This 
second organization thrived and shot ahead 
until in 1869 it had acquired half of the 
speculative business of Wall Street. War- 
fare between the old and the new boards was 
annoying to both. Negotiations followed 
and ended in consolidation. This was in 
May, 1869. 

‘The Stock Exchange is an association or 
a club. It is not an incorporated body. 
William M. Tweed was in Wall Street 
away back in the fifties, and when in after 
years he became tne chief of Tammany he 
endeavored to force a charter upon the Ex- 
change, and failed. 

Thé Exchange building occupies a part 
of the space between Broad and New 


Streets, and is of marble. It has a front- 
age of sixty five feet in Broad Street and ofa 
hundred and fifty eight in New Street, and 
it also has an entrance in Wall Street. 
The legal title to all the real estate owned 
and occupied by the association known as 
the New York Stock Exchange is vested in 
the New York Stock Exchange Building 
Company, of which Donald Mackey is presi- 
dent. The cost of the building, with its 
recent improvements, was over two million 
dollars, and the running expense for salaries 
and so forth is about two hundred thou- 
sand a year. 

Strangers are not admitted to the floor 
of the Exchange, except by courtesy; but 
there is what is known as the subscribers’ 
room—a strip of the floor divided from the 
main floor by a railing—-and admission to 
‘this strip, or to the ‘‘ rail,” costs a hundred 
doHars a year. The brokers on the floor 
are full fledged professionals, while those 
on the outside of the rail are known as 
‘* rail birds.’ 
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There are rooms for reading, smoking, 
checker and chess playing, but only in 
periods of great dullness are these oc- 
cupied. The main floor of the Exchange is 
dotted with pillars, on which are signs at 
the top giving the name of the stock dealt 
in at that point, and much resembling the 
signs you see on country cross roads in 
Connecticut. ‘These pillars have signs for 
St. Paul, Reading, Western Union, Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, and all the 
active stocks dealt in on the Exchange. 
The brokers with orders to buy or sell these 
stocks always seek customers in the groups 
gathered around the pillars. 

Naturally the brokers have visitors. 
They are likely to be called out at any 
moment to receive orders, and for the pur- 
pose of informing them that they are 
wanted there have been erected two great 
enunciators on the floor of the Exchange. 
For instance, if you wanted to see John 
Bloodgood, you would tell the gray coated 
messenger at one of the gateways, who 
would whistle through a tube to a boy be- 
hind the enunciator, ‘‘ John Bloodgood,” 
and up on the enunciator would appear a 
number which corresponds to Mr. 
Bloodgood’s name. All the brokers 
watch these enunciators. The quick 
glances at them are like the punctua- 
tion marks in this article. The 
messengers could not make them- 
selves heard amid the din on the 
floor. The voices there are almost 
beyond description. There are voices 
like a church organ and voices like 
a bagpipe; stridulous, whooping, 
screeching, deep toned, piping 
voices ; voices like a trip hammer, 
crashing through all other cries. 
There are peaked faces, rosy faces, 
faces like sunshine, and faces over 
which ripple all forms and fashions 
of expression. 

It has been said that Wall Street 
brokers never grow old. Their free 
and easy practices on the Exchange, their 
fondness for knocking each other's hats off 
and jostling each other, their Christmas 
and New Year's pranks, are all well known. 
One feature, though, calls for special com- 
ment. In the old days, and up to ten years 
ago, the brokers frequently settled their 
differences by resorting to fisticuffs. Not- 
ably in one week in 1884, during the panic of 
that vear, there was a downright rough and 
tumble fighting match: every day. Since 
then the temper of the brokers seems to 
have improved and they have not given 
way to their anger, no matter what the 
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provocation might be. The records of the 
Exchange show that only one man has 
been struck in the last three years, 

The temperament of the average broker 
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The Enunciator. 


is philosophic to the highest degree. He 
is almost always ready for fun, and nearly 
always cheerful. It has been said that 
healthier men cannot be found than those 
who deal in stocks. They are robust, 
cheerful, bubbling over with animal spirits. 
One reason undoubtedly is that they are 
thoroughly good livers. They dine well 
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that the gains and losses would be 
as nothing were they not essential 
elements in the issue of the game. 

















Entrance of the Mortimer Building, Wall Street. 


and dress well. But beside this, the luck 
of the market compels them toa sensible 
philosophy. None know better the fickle- 
ness of fortune. None bear up more 
bravely under adversity. The very variety 
of their life is healthful. Routine itself is 
poisonous to brain and body, but the tech- 
nicalities and small details of brokerage 
soon become a sort of second nature, and 
the mind is left free to enter into all the 
absorbing intricacies of speculation, replete 
with dramatic episodes, and so fascinating 


Washington and also New York 
time is kept on the Exchange. 
Punctually at 10 a. m. the gong 
strikes for the opening of business, 
at 2:15 for deliveries, and at 3 p. m. 
for the cessation of business. In the 
second story is the office of the com- 
mittee on the stock list, the bond 
room, where railroad bonds and 
bank stocks are bought and sold, 
the office of President Frank K. 
Sturgis and that of Secretary 
George W. Ely, and last, not least 
in attractiveness to strangers, the 
galleries, from which may be wit- 
nessed scenes compared with which 
street fights are nothing in point of 
earnestness and interest. 

In the third story are the rooms 
of the several committees, who, 
with the members of the governing 
board, are the legislators for the Ex- 
change. There is also a room for the 
Glee Club. The annual concerts of this 
club at one time were a feature in the 
fashionable world. ‘There are organ and 
piano players and amateur vocalists of the 
highest type among the members of the 
Exchange. The vaults under the building 
are among the strongest in the world, and 
contain 1,050 safes for securities. 

Such are the present quarters of the New 
York Stock Exchange, and how different 
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they are from that crowded and stuffy 
room in the old Tontine Coffee House of a 
hundred years ago ! 

‘The officers of the Exchange in this year 
of our Lord are: 


President—F. K. Srurcis. 

Vice President—R. H. Tuomas. 
Secretary—GerorGE W. ELy. 
Treasurer—D. C. Hays. 
Chairman—JaMEs MITCHELL. 


GOVERNING COMMITTEE: 
PRESIDENT AND TREASURER. 
Cxiass 1.—To SERVE ONE YEAR. 
Bull, W. L. Emmons, oP 
‘Campbell, H. G. Gilley, F. W. 
Davis, J. W. Granbery, W. H. 
Day, Clarence S. | Laidlaw, C. E. 
DeHaven, A. H. | Pomroy, H. K. 
Ciass 2.—To SERVE Two YEars. 
Beekman, W. B. Hudson: GC: 3. 
Carpender, Wm. Metcalf, J. B. 
Donald, W. M. Minzesheimer, C. 
Dumont, J. B. Weeks, James 
Harding, P. W. Williams, T. B. 
Cass 3.—To SERVE THREE YEARS. 
Cahoone, A. M. Jacquelin, — 1B 
Dickerman, W. B. | Maury, C. W. 
‘Doremus, R. P. Seligman, James 
Homans, E. C. Thieriot, F. M. 
Hone, John Whittemore, R. B. 
Crass 4.—To SERvE Four YEArs. 
Harriot, S. J. Morse, H. J. 
Henry, F. L. ' Russell, S. T. 
Limburger, R. Thomas, R. H. 
McHarg, H. K. Tilghman, S. 
Manson, ‘I’. L., Jr. | Wilson, Theo. 


The membership of the Exchange is 
limited to eleven hundred, but fre- 
quent deaths, and the sales of tickets 
by members who wish to withdraw, give 
‘room for ambitious aspirants. Applica- 
tions for membership are publicly an- 
nounced on the floor, together with the 
name of the member nominating and the 
name of the member seconding the appli- 
cation. ‘The nominators are asked in com- 
mittee if they would accept the applicant's 
uncertified check for twenty thousand dol- 
lars. ‘This is the crucial test. 7 

The candidate is required to state his 
age, whether he be a citizen of the United 
States, what his business has been, whether 
he ever failed in business; if so, the cause 
of his failure, the amount of indebtedness, 
and nature of settlement. He must also 
produce the release from his creditors. He 
is also asked whether his health is uni- 
formly good; whether his life be insured, 
-and if not, for what reason; what kind of 
-business he proposes to do, and whether 
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alone or in partnership. A copy of his 
statements is forwarded to him, and is read 
and certified by him as correct. Any will- 
ful misstatement upon a material point 
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The United States Trust Company Building, Wall Street. 


subjects him to lasting ineligibility for ad- 
mission to the Exchange. 

An elected member must sign the con- 
stitution and bylaws, pledge himself to 
abide by the same, pay an initiation fee of 
$20,000, or, if admitted by transfer, of 
$1,000 in addition to the price of his mem- 
bership. All new members are now 
admitted through transfer. In 1792 no 
initiation fee was demanded; in 1823, 
only $25; in 1827, $100; in 1833, $150; in 
1842, $350; in 1862, $3,000, and thence it 
rose in 1866 to $10,000, at which figure it 
stood until 1879, when it was raised to 
$20,000. 

A single membership in the Exchange 
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has been sold as high as $32.000. Each 
carries with it an insurance for $10,000, 
and no matter whether the owner of the 
ticket comes to financial disaster or not, 
that amount of money on his death goes to 
his heirs, and cannot be taken from him. 
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The Stock Exchange—Wall Street Entrance. 


The business of the New York Stock 
Exchange is unquestionably as legitimate 
in theory as that of the Produce Exchange, 
or of any intermediary between the seller 
and the buyer. That there are grave evils 
incident to its operation is equally unques- 
tionable. The war for the preservation of 
the Union enhanced the tendency of the 
American people for speculation. The 
rage for sudden wealth was further intensi- 
fied by the discoveries of petroleum and of 
the precious metals. These created innu- 
merable companies for the exploitation of 
mines, the construction of railroads, and 
similar enterprises. 

Sudden and violent fluctuations in the 


price of stock and the daily report thereof 
in the daily newspapers aggravate the 
speculative spirit. Considerations of mo- 
rality and prudence are set at naught by 
those who wil] be rich, and who dream of 
opulence by other methods than the slow, 
steady measures of their fathers. Pro- 
fessional men, merchants, manufacturers, 
mechanics, foreigners, widows and spin-. 
sters, blinded by the glare of success, and 
hoping to strengthen their slender incomes, 
have adventured their savings upon the- 
treacherous sea of Wall Street, 
and lost them all. 
To them the Exchange build-. 
ing is a whited sepulcher in: 
which fortunes lie entombed, a 
sea in which voracious sharks 
rend or swallow the little fish 
who dare toenter its troubled 
waters, a gambling saloon where 
deceit and desperation wait upon 
the players. It may have been 
such to them, simply because 
they made it so, not because they 
availed themselves of its real 
functions. 


THE VANDERBILTS. 
THE Vanderbilts of this gener- 


ation have little direct connection 

with Wali Street. The great 

progenitor of the family, the old 

Commodore, in his day far out- 

ranked, as a speculator and ma- 

nipulator of corners, any man the 

Street had ever seen with the 

exception of Jay Gould. The 

Jeromes, William R. Travers, 

Jacob Little, Dan Drew, and Dr. 

Shelton were not in any way to: 

be compared in adroitness and 

power with Commodore Vander- 

bilt, and it was not until the old 

Commodore crossed swords with 

Jay Gould in the famous Erie fight that he 

met more than his match. That contest. 

decided the supremacy of the two men in 

Wall: Street, and the old Commodore did 

not engage in any more great movements. 

Aninteresting yarn is recalled of an ex- 

perience William H. Vanderbilt once had 

with his father. It appears that the Com- 

modore one day suggested to his son that 

he would better sell his New York Central 

stock. William H. was dabbling in the 

market at the time, and the stock was at 

110. The Commodore’s advice to his son 

was supplemented by the information that 
that price was too high. 

‘““Thank you,” complacently remarked. 
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The Stock Exchange -On the Floor at the Closing Hour. 
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William H. Nevertheless, he concluded to modore, trying to look troubled. “Very 
look about him first. bad luck this time.” 
The stock kept steady, with ups and ‘* But then I bought, instead of selling.” 

downs of fractions 

of one per cent. By 

diplomatic inquiry 

he discovered that 

the elder Vander- 
_bilt was buying 

quietly. William H. 

determined to fol- 

low suit. Up jump- 

ed the stock to 137, 

and he was a clear 

twenty seven per 

cent in pocket. 

When the opera- 

tion was concluded 

the Commodore met 

his son and said: 


The Stock Exchange—The Chairman's Desk. 


‘‘Hey? What sent you to doing that, 
sir?” 

‘‘Oh, I heard that was your line, and so 
concluded that you meant long instead of 

, short.” 

‘* Ahem!” croaked the Commodore. But 
he always had a high opinion of William 
H. after that event. 

In the latter years of William H. Vander- 
bilt’s life he was greatly interested in the 
amalgamation of the West Shore with the 
New York Central, and his sudden death 
in his own parlor, while talking to Robert 
Garrett of the affairs of the Baltimore 

“Well, William, how much did you & Ohio, is still vividly remembered. His 
lose?” sons Cornelius and William K. have 
‘I went in at 110 0n 10,o00shares. That eschewed Wall Street speculation and con- 
ought to make me $270,000——” fined themselves entirely to the manage- 
‘* Very bad luck, William,” said the Com- ment of their railroads. They have the co- 
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6peration of H. Walter Webb, H. McKay 
Twombly, and Chauncey M. Depew. The 
Vanderbilt system includes the New York 
Central, the West Shore, the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg, the New York & Har- 
lem, the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
the Michigan Central, the Canada Southern, 
the Beech Creek, the Wagner Palace Car 
Company, and among the Western connec- 


‘James Mitchell, Chairman 


tions of the system are the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, the Chicago & North- 
western, and other equally great roads. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt is the great worker 
of the family. His health is at times in- 
jured by close applicatidén to his desk, but 
William K. is a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands how to enjoy his vast fortune. 
He is now on a trip around the world in 
his famous steam yacht Valiant. ‘The 
Vanderbilt estate cannot be far from 
$200,000,000. 


THE GOULDS. 

Since his father’s death, George J. Gould 
has been the head of the Goulds. Up to 
that time he had never cut any particular 
figure in Wall Street or among financial 
men. When Jay Gould was special part- 
ner in the concern of W. E. Connor 
& Company, one occasionally heard that 
George Gould was interested in a stock 
flyer, and on the occasion of his introduc- 


tion to the Stock Exchange, several years 
ago, he was mauled and pummeled in re- 
gulation style; but beyond that, during 
his father's lifetime, his career had been as 
calm as a June morning and as placid asa 
frog pond. 

He has not visited the Stock Exchange 
since the day on which he was initiated. 
Stock Exchange methods are contrary to 


of the Stock Exchange. 


his inclinations. His voice is low, almost 
soft, and mildly modulated. He wouldn’t 
smoke a cigar for a farm, and the drinking 
he does wouldn’t harm a kitten. His 
wildest excess, since his marriage to Edith 
Kingdon, has consisted in an occasional 
visit to the theater in the winter months, 
or an attempt to strike a trout or to shoot 
a deer at Furlough Lake during the sum- 
mer. 

Several years ago young Mr. Gould 
bought five hundred acres, including a 
trout lake, nine miles from Arkville, or 
Dean’s Corners, on the Ulster & Delaware, 
in Delaware County. He built a lodge 
there, and calls it Furlough Lodge. The 
days spent there represent the few and 
short furloughs that he has from the many 
cares that have come upon him since his 
father’sdeath. Healso has acity mansion, 
and occasionally he visits the beautiful 
home at Tarrytown where his father and 
mother delighted to dwell, and which is 
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THE GOULDS. 


Jay Gould. 
George Gould. Edwin Gould. 
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now occupied by Edwin Gould and his 
young wife. 

George Gould's attire is even more un- 
pretentious than his father’s, if such a 
thing can be imagined. Jay Gould was 
modest and retiring in social life and in his 
personal contact with men. He also had 
the soft, almost purring voice that is now 
the marked characteristic of George. 


at alltimes. After the dissolution of the 
old firm of Connor & Company, young 
Gould took up his headquarters in the 
Missouri Pacific offices in the Western 
Union Building. Jay Gould's chair and 
desk are still there, but the son occupies 
the desk he had when his father was alive. 

On the death of Mr. Gould, an estate 
valued at $100,000,000 fel! to George, Edwin, 


Addison Cammack. 


On occasions, however, the elder Gould was 
thoroughly angry, and then not even his 
lawyers could restrain him ; while no ex- 
cess of vituperation or vilification can 
tempt George Gould to raise his voice 
above its almost womanly tones. He isa 
good fighter, just the same. The most 
striking difference between his father and 
himself consists in the fact that while Jay 
Gould in business life was bold, adroit, 
with astonishing reserve energies, and en- 
dowed with almost a fiendish determin- 
ation to attain his ends, George Gould is 
ever retired, backward, and almost timid, 
giving the impression that he lacks confi- 
dence in himself. 

George Gould is now thirty years old. 
His experience has been gained at 71 
Broadway and in the Western Union 
Building. In the former he was associated 
with Washington E. Connor and Giovanni 


P. Morosini, and his father was with him 


Howard, Helen, anda younger sister. All 
the Gould children are exceedingly con- 
servative in money matters. They incline 
to caution, a quality taught them by a 
father who was known as one of the most 
intrepid financiers the world ever saw. 
There was the fondest affection between 
Jay Gould and his family, and their home 
life was delightfully wholesome and happy. 
The sons were brought up to work, and 
now that their father is gone George is at 
the helm, and Edwin and Howard Gould 
assisting him, all working in harmony. 

The Gould fortune will not be dissipated 
by the present generation. It is interest- 
ing to see such young men as George, Ed- 
win, and Howard Gould sitting in direc- 
tors’ meetings beside such veterans as 
Russell Sage and Sam Sloane, But these 
boys are respected not only for their own 
own sakes and their own abilities, but also 
for the memory of their father. 
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Stephen V. White. 


Mr. Sage and Mr. Sloane remained 
staunch friends of Mr. Gould to the last. 
On the day of his death Mr. Sage, with the 
tears running down his face, said to the 
writer, ‘‘ 1 loved Jay Gould as if he were 
myson. He was my boy, as I used to tell 
him.” Mr. Sage was then seventy four 
years old, while Jay Gould, the master spirit 
in the association of the two men, was but 
fifty six, worn out, with all the mechanism 
of life destroyed by the intensity of his 
contact with it. 

An old campaigner once said that either 
Jay Gould loved his sons George and 
Edwin to the point of indiscretion, or he 
had weighed them in his keen way and 
thought there was lots of ‘‘sand” in them. 
The old campaigner meant that Mr. Gould 
believed that his sons had the financial 
acumen to justify him in pushing them to 
the front in the management of the great 


corporations and financial enterprises with 
which his own name was so conspicuously 
associated. 

It is remarked of George Gould that 
in many ways the rays of his father’s 


prominence have gilded him. But 
Edwin Gould, his brother, can now 
be considered properly a factor in the 
power of the family. Very few speak 
of him as Edwin Gould. He is Eddie 
Gould to nearly everybody, and in Wall 
Street he has inherited the title of ** Kid” 
Gould, which was bestowed on his brother 
George when he was first heard of. 

Edwin Gould is now twenty six years 
old. He was born in the old home of the 
Goulds in Union Square. He has a voice 
and a vote in the management of $300,000- 
ooo of railroad, telegraph, and cable capi- 
tal. He is at the Western Union Build- 
ing with his brother George every day. 
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He is a director in the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and its cable company, 
in the Manhattan Elevated, and in a dozen 
other companies ; and his influence in the 
practical control of their affairs is already 
felt as something more than a merely nomi- 
nal one. 
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Kentucky horse with a white tail. He isa 
member of Troop A of the First Dragoons, 
the first cavalry troop to be admitted to 
the national guard of the State. All the 
hesitation in his manner departs when he 
talks of this cavalry troop, He is earnestly 
interested in its success, and frankly says 


Henry Clews. 


He is more like what his father was 
than is George. He resembles his father 
in voice and ways. George Gould can be 
easily recognized by his olive skin and 
raven hair and mustache. Young Eddie 
Gould's skin is even darker, and his 
hair and full beard are as black as black 
can be. He has a diffident air, and 
speaks very slowly, and in the low tones 
which were so often remarked in Jay Gould. 
In manners he is much beyond his years. 
He is ‘ta young old man.” In talking 
with him one gets the notion that he never 
thought of fun or took an interest in the 
amusements of young men. He occasion- 
ally smiles, but it isn’t the hearty expres- 
sion of youthful jollity. Nevertheless, he 
likes the theater and the opera. He has 
the same enthusiastic zest for the theater 
with which the average city young man 
begins life at fifteen. 

Heand George can tick off telegraph mes- 
sages, but Edwin is not the expert receiver 
that George is. In business hours Edwin 
Gould is all business, but in the afternoon 
he dashes through the park or out on the 
roads around Tarrytown on a dark gray 


that if he has a hobby in the world it is his 
connection with this organization. 

He is a member of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, and when at Columbia rowed in 
the freshman crew at New London. ‘ But 
we got licked,” he laconically said the 
other day in speaking of the occasion. He 
only stayed at Columbia three years, be- 
cause, as he says, he became interested in 
stock speculation on the Consolidated 
Stock and Petroleum Exchange. He smiled 
when herecalled the stories circulated atthe 
time that he always ‘‘coppered” his father’s 
tips, and remarked that he wouldn't care 
to say whether the tales were true or not. 


JAMES MITCHELL. 


James MITCHELL, the chairman of the 
Stock Exchange, is a great favorite with 


the brokers. His nickname—almost every- 
body in Wall Street has a nickname—of 
‘*Dismal Jimmie” is founded upon his 
somewhat melancholy aspect. Mr. Mit- 
chell 1s cold and impassive, and poses as 
a strict disciplinarian ; but beneath this 
assumed severity there is a warm heart, 
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and it is often remarked that the fines he 
imposes on brokers who infringe the rules 
of the Exchange are more often remitted 
than collected. 


ADDISON CAMMACK. 

AppIson CAMMACK never had an office in 
Wall Street. He wanders round from one 
office to another giving his orders, and 
happy is the broker into whose den he 
steps. He is permitted to lounge in any 
office in Wall Street. He is most heartily 
welcome, as the commissions on his busi- 
negs are a sufficient income in themselves. 

Mr. Cammack has been alive these many 
years. He comes from the Blue Grass 
country. He is an excellent judge of 
whisky and horses, as becomes a citizen of 
old Kentucky. He is now a little over 
sixty years old. Time has brushed him 
rather heavily with her gray wing, and he 
wears glasses, which give him, when in re- 
pose, an air of greater age than he actually 


bears. When stirred into activity, however, 
his wondrous physical and mental ability 
makes him a younger man than his years. 

If you ask Cammack what is his origin he 
will answer: ‘‘I don’t know much about 
it, and don't care either. I believe we are 
of Scotch descent. But I was born in Ken- 
tucky, and that is a good enough place for 
a man to be born in.” 

When about sixteen years of age Cam- 
mack left his father’s tobacco plantation, 
went to New Orleans, and entered a ship- 
ping house. He began as an office boy 
and rose to be the senior partner. He out- 
lived and outworked everybody in the con- 
cern, and had never been connected with 
any other firm or trade until he came to 
New York in 1865. 

At the breaking out of the war he devel- 
oped piratical tastes, and chartered several 
vessels, with which he ran the blockade, 
carrying iato Southern ports cargoes of 
powder and other munitions of war, and 
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netting himself a fortune. At the 
close of the struggle he took down 
his flag, abandoned marine for land 
operations, and selected New York 
as his field. He was too intelligent 
and cautious to rush, as most people 
do, headlong into speculation before 
he learned to know Wall Street. For 
nearly two years he remained a pass> 
ive observer of men and things, 
and only when he felt that he had. 
acquired the necessary insight inte 
the machinery of finance did he 
enter into active operations in part 
nership with Charles J. Osborne. 
Mr.Osborne, who died eight years 
ago, was one of the most popular of 
Wall Street men. It is said of him 
that he never made an enemy in that 
turbulent community. His son, 
Howell Osborne, is now the young 
gentleman of whom we occasionally 
read in the daily newspapers. 
The firm of Osborne & Cammack 
was remarkably prosperous. Money 
was coined, and the two partners 
became leading brokers in the 
Street. Alden B. Stockwell, Jay 
Gould, and Henry N. Smith were 
among their most prominent customers. 
In 1873 Cammack seems to have had 


enough both of the partnership and of the 
commission business, and to have decided 
to become an independent speculator. Ho 


Henry Allen 


Alfred De Cordova. 


dissolved the old concern and realized a 

very large capital. He joined what was 

widely known in those days as the Twenty 

Third Party. This powerful association, 

of which the late William R. Travers, Ben 
Carver, John George, and others 
were members, was not based om 
partnership, but was rather a secret 
society, a gang of conspirators, with 
compulsory harmony of general action 
and perfect independence of individ- 
ual ways and means. 

Cammack reigned supreme among 
these operators. Being the most in- 
telligent and the boldest of them all, 
he could not help seizing the rudder. 
From those days to this he has been a 
leader, invariably taking the bear 
side of the market. The increase of 
his wealth notwithstanding, he re- 
mains the same unassuming and re- 
tired person. If you ask him to what 
he attributes his success, he will 
quaintly answer: ‘‘ Luck, sir; chiefly 
luck. Perhaps caution, too. I never 
overtrade and don't like big losses. 
I don’t think I ever took a big loss 
in my life. Then again I don’t spend 
much. My habits are very quiet 
and inexpensive. That is about all, 
Sir. 

Mr. Cammack was married several 
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years ago, and he has two babies. They are 
the delight of his life. His fortune is esti- 
mated at $7,000,000. His judgment as tothe 
value of railroad properties is considered 


John Bioodgood. 


sound, and his opinion has always carried 
weight in Wall Street. 
He was rubbed rather hard two years 


ago by James R. Keene. Mr. Keene was 
the first great operator of Wall Street to 
boom the industrial securities, especially 
Sugar. Cammack always poohpoohed them 
and persistently fought Mr. Keene. Dur- 
ing the two years that the fight lasted, it is 
the current story that Mr. Cammack drop- 
ped $2,000,000 in bearing these two indus- 
trials. Mr. Cammack is playfully styled, 
in the Wall Street menagerie, ‘‘ the great 
bear,” and he has somewhat the habits of 
that animal. He is a little sulky when 
there is nothing to be had, but if he sees a 
bun he gets on his hind legs and stretches 
his paw for it with wondrous alacrity. He 
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has no tastes aside from money making, 
unless it be for the turf. He is a capital 
judge of a horse,but he never staked money 
onarace. He has, however, put out a big 
pile on a political election. He is a warm 
admirer of Mr. Cleveland, and gave him 
strong practical support in 1884, 1888, and 
1892. His contribution in each of these 
campaigns was anywhere from $40,000 
to $50,000. He is very abstemious in eat- 
ing, and rarely applies hot and rebellious 
liquor in his blood. 
Nothing quite so stirs Mr. Cammack as 
when his adversaries in Wall Street say 
that asa Southern man he owned and 
sold slaves. The only speech he ever 
made was when a thoughtless broker 
repeated this story to him. Cammack 
then cried out: 

‘‘Me own and sell slaves? Great 
Heaven, what a filthy lie! I never 
owned a slave in my life, and have 
always considered slave dealing as 
the lowest and most degrading trade. 
Never, sir, mind you, never in my 
life did I ownahuman being. Me 
selling negroes? Who are the rascals 
that say so? As to blockade running, 
that is a different thing. I didit,and 
am proud of it, for I was highly suc- 
cessful. I went into it myself and 
backed up my opinion, not only by 
the risk of my life, but by my money 
too, and that is more than many aman 
can say.” 

Mr. Cammack and Charles F. 
Woerishoffer, who was known as 
Baron Woerishoffer, were the greatest 
of cronies. They formed a very strong 
team on the bear side, and for a long 
time it was thought that they were 
constantly arrayed against Jay Gould. 
The truth is that on many occasions 

they were associated with Mr. Gould, for 
the mutual benefit of all three. 


STEPHEN V. WHITE. 


STEPHEN V. WuiTE is sometimes famili- 
arly spoken of as ‘‘ Deacon White.” He 
has been a member of Plymouth Church 
for many years, but he is not really a 
deacon. In speaking of this the other day, 
when the writer asked him if he ever held 
a deacon’s office, hereplied: ‘‘ No, sir. 
The soubriquet by which I am ordinarily 
known was first applied to me by a news- 
paper man at that time writing financial 
letters to the Suu over the pseudonym 
‘‘Rigolo.” One morning he had an article 
which he headed ‘Deacon White Goes 
Hunting Bears.’ It caught on among my 
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friends and stuck, and I suppose I shall 
always bear the title.” 

Mr. White enjoys the reputation of en- 
gineering the only really successful corner 
in Wall Street since Commodore Vander- 
bilt’s time. This was the famous Lacka- 
wanna corner in 1883, when Mr. White 
pocketed two million dollars in profits. 
He is one of the characters of the Street. 
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ped, cleared, and harvested. After the usual 
struggles of a poor boy he graduated at 
Knox College, and became bookkeeper in 
a wholesale boot and shoe shore in St. 
Louis. He then studied law, and served 
as areporter on the A/zssourz Democrat. 
Then he was admitted to the bar, and in 
1865 he came to New York and started the 
banking house of Marvin & White. 


Washington E. Connor. 


It has been said of him that he is an 
orator, poet, philanthropist, classic scholar 
and translator, editor, ex-abolitionist, as- 
tronomer, schoolmaster, and ex-plough- 
boy and trapper. This does not exhaust 
him by any means, for he isa lawyer by 
profession, an expert accountant, an art 
critic, a church trustee, a theologian, and 
an ex-Congressman. 

He comes from the backwoods clearing 
and the log cabin. His ancestors on his 
father’s side were Quakers, who, aiter 
living in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
took up their abode in Chatham County, 
North Carolina. Mr. White, before his 
recent suspension, had laid the foundation 
for a home for colored people in Chatham 
County, where his father lived up to the 
days of the war. 

Speaking of this charity, he said that the 
cruelties to slaves that his father saw so 
disgusted him that he spoke out against 
them and‘ was warned to leave the State. 
Stephen V. was born in a log cabin in IIli- 
nois, and up to his eighteenth year did his 
father’s chores, ploughed, fed stock, chop- 


Mr. White has suspended four times, 
but no disaster can keep him long under 


water. Personally, he is bluff and hearty 
in his ways, and eccentric in his attire. 
One day he is dressed in the height of fash- 
ion; on the next he is tramping around 
Wall Street in a baggy flannel suit, with- 
out a scarf, and with the most rumpled of 
slouch hats. He has always been known 
as a good Latin scholar, and has been 
complimented for a very excellent trans- 
lation of ‘* Dies Ire.” 


HENRY CLEWS. 

BresipEs Addison Cammack and Russell 
Sage, Henry Clews is one of the few old 
timers left in the Street. Few men of fi- 
nance have had more written and said of 
them than Mr. Clews. He was associated 
with Commodore Vanderbilt, Dan Drew, 
Jim Fisk, and later on with Jay Cooke & 
Company. He is not only a banker, but an 
author, and he has told us many interest- 
ing things in his ‘‘ Twenty Eight Years in 
Wall Street.” 
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Mr. Clews is an Englishman bv birth, 
but about as patriotic an American as you 
ever met. His father had intended to 
educate him for the ministry, but during a 
visit to the United States the son pleaded 
so hard to be allowed to adopt a business 
career that the father yielded, and young 
Clews became a junior clerk in the well 
known house of Wilson G. Hunt & Com- 
pany, then extensive importers of woolen 
goods. Mr. Hunt died only a few months 
ago. 

When the war broke out, Mr. Clews saw 
his golden opportunity. Convinced that 
the government must become a large bor- 
rower, he sought to identify himself with 
the negotiation of loans, and to make his 
business chiefly that of dealing in govern- 
ment securities. Timid men were then 
wavering and disheartened; there was 
general distrust, and these securities were 
not popular. Mr. Clews was one of the 
few bankers who showed unlimited confi- 
dence in the success of the government and 
the perpetuity of the Union. 


Horton. 


At this critical time, together with Jay 
Cooke, his firm stood foremost in the nego- 


tiation of the immense treasury loans. 
Many capitalists were induced to make in- 
vestments in these securities, contrary to 
their own judgment, by Mr. Clews’ per- 
sonal efforts. ‘‘ I used to talk by the hour,” 
he says, ‘‘to men who sneered at my en- 
thusiasm, but I felt that the government 
was right, and that the rebellion ought to 
be, and would be, subdued, and that the 
government securities were good.” In re- 
cognition of his services at that time Mr. 
Clews has important letters from President 
Lincoln and Secretary Chase. 

Mr. Clews has never liked the State of 
Georgia since 1873. The State issued 
bonds, and Mr. Clews became its fiscal 
agent, investing his whole fortune in the 
enterprise, only to awake one morning to 
learn that the State had repudiated the 
debt. That action swept away Mr. Clews’ 
fortune of $6,000,000. But he was not aman 
to be kept down. Heand James R. Keene 
are distinguished in Wall Street annals ag 
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perhaps the only two men who ever rose 
above disaster and regained great for- 
tunes. 

Mr. Clews is a great society man. He 
has always been a pushing, driving money 
maker, but he puts aside business the min- 
ute he steps out of the Street. For a long 
period he was treasurer of the Society for 

he Prevention of Cruelty toAnimals. He 

is a member of the Union League Club, 
and attends all the great balls. His wife 
was Miss Lucy Madison Worthington, 
daughter of Colonel W. H. Worthington, a 
nephew of President Madison. 


FRANK K. STURGIS AND 
FRANK WORK, 


FrANK K. Sturais, President of the Ex- 
change, is a member of the firm of Work, 
Strong & Company. This 
house has been in existence 
since 1869, but before that 
there was an original house 
known as Work, Davis & Bar- 
ton, Frank Work being the 
senior partner and the con- 
fidential broker of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt. Work and 
the Commodore in the end 
disagreed, and finally parted 
company over the Erie deal 
in 1869, when Jay Gould and 
Jim Fisk defeated Commodore 
Vanderbilt. 

Frank Work has always 

represented large interests. 
He has made half a dozen 
fortunes and most of them he 
retains. The house has always 
had a large clientage of local 
and Western operators, who, 
it is believed, lost a good 
deal of money in the Cordage 
‘crash last summer. 

Work is known in Delmon- 
ico’s, up town, as ‘‘ Hamlet’s 
Ghost.” He walks in and 
out from the Fifth Avenue 
side. He is a stockholder in 
the place, and he was never known to 
speak to anybody in it. He sits at a 
table alone, and eats alone. He always 
drives and rides alone. His stable on 
Fifty Sixth Street is the handsomest private 
stable in New York. It is fitted up like a 
club house ,and has accommodations for 
poker parties and so forth. But there is 
not much poker going on there now. 
Work goes down to Wall Street nearly 
every day; in panicky times he is there 


immediately after breakfast to direct the 
affairs of the house. 

Mr. Sturgis is the son of a famous coffee 
merchant. He entered Wall Street as a 
clerk. ‘Through his ability he has been 
moved up until now he is really the repre- 
sentative man of Work, Strong & Company. 
He has been elected President of the Stock 
Exchange twice. 

The office of Work, Strong & Company 
is quiet and unpretentious, but neverthe- 
less it is a great power in the Street. 
You seldom see a throng of customers 
there, yet the firm conducts an enormous 
business. This year they have controlled 
big operations in Sugar and Cordage. 
James R. Keene deals very heavily through 
them. He also deals through Samuel W. 
Boocock, in whose offices he has head- 
quarters ; but in both places his orders are 


Colonel J. C Reiff 


so closely guarded that in the current 
transactions of the Exchange the name of 
principal or agent is rarely reported. 


GEORGE W. ELY. 

GrorcE W. Ety has been secretary of the 
Exchange since 1883, and for ten years be- 
fore that he was assistant secretary in the 
place now held by Charles L. Burnham. 
Both Mr. Ely and Mr. Burnham are old 
Seventh Regiment men. The former re- 
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members marching down Broadway as 
captain of Company K when the Seventh 


was on its way to Washington. He iscon- 
spicuous in the Veterans’ Club of the 
Seventh, and is probably one of the best 
dressed men in Wall Street. He goes 
abroad yearly to replenish his wardrobe. 

Mr. Ely has a fine home at Stamford. 
He formerly owned a beautiful farm at 
Highland Mills, adjoining the former coun- 
try home of ex-Senator Thomas C. Platt. 
Although Mr. Ely’s salary as secretary is 
but $5,000 a year, that figure by no means 
represents his income. He has a keen eye 
and a quick perception, and there are very 
few movements in Wall Street of which he 
has not an early knowledge. 


ALFRED DE CORDOVA. 


THERE isn’t a man in the Street who is 
better liked than Alfred de Cordova. He 
is a native of one of the West Indian 
islands. He has a great farm at Long 
Branch, and owns a fine trotting stable. 
He is a pigeon fancier and a famous duck 


shot, as well as one of the most successful 
brokers in the Street. He has been associ- 
ated with the Gould interests, and latterly 
with Wastington E. Connor. He is a 
quick, nervous mannered man, a first rate 
friend, and an enemy to be dreaded. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD. 


NOTWITHSTANDING that John Bloodgood 
is known as one of the dandies of the 
Street, he is nevertheless an astute finan- 
cier, and one who has had the confidence 
of some of the largest operators—among 
them Jay Gould and his followers, and 
some of the capitalists of the drygoods 
trade. 

Mr. Bloodgood is probably sixty years of 
age and is a grandfather; but he dresses 
as though he were twenty five. He dis- 
penses a liberal hospitality at his home in 
Washington Square. Suave and graceful 
in demeanor, he is as good a Wall Street 
fighter as one would care tomeet. He was 
conspicuous at the time of the consolida- 
tion of the elevated railroads, and com- 
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pelled the Gould-Sage interests to accept 
his terms. 


WASHINGTON E. CONNOR. 

WASHINGTON E. Connor has always been 
one of the favorites of Wall Street. He is 
at his post winter and summer, and al- 


Russell 


though his first fame came from his asso- 
ciations with the Gould clique Mr. Connor 
has far outlived that and stands indepen- 
dent and alone nowadays as one of the 
important operators of the Stock Ex- 
change. 

He is a New York boy, and was born at 
the corner of Spring and Hudson Streets in 
1849. He comes naturally by his financial 
talent, as his father, Cleveland A. Connor, 
was for thirty six years in an important 
place in the Greenwich Bank. 

Mr. Connor was educated in the public 
schools and the College of the City of New 
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York, and started in Wall Street as a clerk 
with H. C. Stimson, identified twenty five 
years ago with some of the operations of 
Commodore Vanderbilt. In1871 Mr. Con- 
nor began business for himself. He joined 
the New York Stock Exchange, and later 
on organized the firm—since dissolved—of 
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Sage. 


which Jay Gould and later on his son 
George Gould were members. 

Mr. Connor was a man after Jay Gould's 
own heart. Gould admired him for his 
shrewdness, adroitness, persistency, and 
audacity in financial matters. During the 
existence of the original firm the two men 
were associated in many enterprises. 

Though he is a member of the Stock Ex- 
change, Mr. Connor is seldom seen on the 
floor. Trained under Mr. Gould's tute- 
lage, he thoroughly understands the de- 
tails of a financial campaign. He has a 
great many brokers buying and selling 
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stocks for him, and all are unaware of the 
purpose of their principal; for he would no 
more think of enlightening them on that 
point than a general would of telling pri- 
vate soldiers his plans of battle. His tac- 
tics are often clever enough to baffle the 
keenest speculators in the Street. 

Mr. Connor is under the medium height 
and slightly built, has sharp, blue gray 


Theodore W, Myers. 


eyes and a quick, nervous, but not abrupt 
manner. He smokes moderately, plays 
billiards, and is a first nighter at the 
theater and opera. Mr. Connor stands 
very high in the Masonic order, and some 
of his old friends occasionally speak of 
him as the Right Worshipful Washington 
E. Connor. 


HARRY HORTON. 


Everysopy in Wall Street knows the 
head of the house of H. L. Horton & Comp- 
any, and almost everybody speaks of him 
as ‘‘Harry” Horton. He is known quite 
as well in London as in New York, as he 
spent a number of years in the English 
metropolis. Mr. Horton first saw the light 
of day in Pennsylvania. He came to New 
York just as the war closed, became a 
member of the Stock Exchange, and later 
founded the house of which he is still the 
head. He is as approachable and demo- 
cratic as any man in New York. In busi- 
ness life he is known for calm judgment 
and cool ways, and the half dozen panics 
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through which he has passed since he 
entered Wall Street have been to him like 
so many summer zephyrs. He is quick to 
encourage young men —a characteristic 
shared by his partner, Frederick T. Brown. 


COLONEL J. C. REIFF. 


CotoneEL J. C. Reirr, who is always at 
Woerishoffer & Company’s office in Ex- 
change Place, has long been a thorn in 
the side of the management of several 
great corporations. Although the holder 
of only a hundred shares of stock in each, 
he seldom fails to have his say at annual 
meetings. He picks reports to pieces, 
carves up their contents, dissects the state- 
ments presented, and then complacently 
wants to know all aboutit. Ata recent 
meeting of the Sugar people he insisted 
upon being heard, and forced the question 
to a vote, only to find out that 99,900 shares 
out of 100,000 voted against him. 

Colonel Reiff was known at one time as 
the especial gadfly of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. He persistently in- 
sisted that Jay Gould should produce the 
books and show him the earnings of the 
company and everything connected with 
it, and he backed his demands by present- 
ing his certificate for one hundred shares 
of the stock. One of the colonel’s friends 
said the other day: ‘Mr. Gould used to 
have a fit when he saw Reiff coming into 
the meeting, and Sam Sloane and Russell 
Sage would get under the table.” 

Mr. Reiff is known as the great silver 
advocate of Wall Street, and although 
every man, woman, and child in the dis- 
trict is against him, he is for silver first, 
last, and forever. He has been an import- 
ant manin Wall Street, notwithstanding 
the spirit of pugnacity and buoyant oppo- 
sition with which he confronts men and 
things. He will never go with the mob. 
He has behind him the historic house of 
Woerishoffer & Company, which is now 
conducted by Hans Sommerhoff and Frede- 
rick G. Renner. 


RUSSELL SAGE. 


RussELL SAGE is now pretty close to the 
eighties, and for the last two years he has 
been quite deaf. Not one man ina million 
could have had that dynamite bomb flung 
at him and escaped instant death. The 
only injury that Mr. Sage then suffered 
was the impairment of his hearing. He is 
still as active as a boy of twenty five, and 
any afternoon you can see him going ata 
lively gait from his offices at 71 Broadway 
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up to the Western Union Building, where 
he lunches with the Goulds and other direc- 
tors of the corporation. 

Mr. Sage has never been agreat operator 
in Wall Street. It is not known that he 
ever conducted a deal of any kind. He 
joined the Stock Exchange in 1874, and has 
never put foot on its floor. 

His immense fortune is constantly ad- 
ded to by dividends and interests rather 
than by speculation in stocks. He is a 
great lender of money to bankers and 
brokers, and most of the hours in his busi- 
ness days are devoted to rolling up wealth 
in this way, and to attending directors’ 
meetings of corporations in which he is 
personally interested. For this he receives 
five and ten dollars forevery meeting. He 
still does a modest business in puts and 
calls, although since that hot day in June, 
1884, when he was reported to have lost 
seven million dollars, he has gradually cur- 
tailed this branch of his business 

Mr. Sage was a Mohawk Valley boy. He 
started in the grocery business in Troy, 
and then branched into railroads and other 
corporations. Under Thurlow Weed he 
became the political boss of the Rensselaer 
district. He was nearly forty years old 
when he first met Jay Gould, and from that 
time to the day of the latter's death, the 
two wereinseparable. They rented offices 
together, and were associated in the reor- 
ganization of many railroads. 

Mr. Sage can be said to be one of the 
youngest old men in New York City. With 
scarcely a wrinkle in his face, with a step 
as brisk as a youth’s, he has also many of 
the almost blithesome personalities of men 
far his junior. One of his most marked 
peculiarities is a merry twinkle in his blue 
eyes that lights up his face when he is 
pleased. When he is serious, the lid of 
Mr. Sage’s right eye winks like that of the 
heavy villain in a comedy. Occasionally, 
and especially when the subject is of more 
than usual interest, the lids of both eves 
blink alternately and very rapidly ; then, 
as if he regretted his manifestation of 
interest in the conversation, the blinking 
suddenly ceases and the face lights up 
again like a summer afternoon after a 
shower. While there is always an ap- 
parent frankness of manner, there are 
quick intervals of hesitancy as of a man 
constantly on guard. 

Mr. Sage is usually attired in what are 
ludicrously known in Wall Street as slop 
shop clothes. He does not spend fifty dol- 
lars a year on dress. In the presence of 
ladies, he is a gallant of the old school. 
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There is a certain homeliness in: his court- 
esy which is attractive. His residence is 
on Fifth Avenue, just above Forty Second 
Street, is a remarkably unpretentious one. 
Outside of money getting, his chief interest 
is perhaps in his connection with the West 
Prebyterian Church. Mr. Sage never uses 
the word ‘‘death.” If anybody in his 
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circle dies, he or she has been ‘‘ removed”; 
and he refers to his own departure as 
‘‘ when I amremoved.” His wife and three 
or four distant relatives are the only per- 
sons close to this man’s great wealth. 


THEODORE W. MYERS. 

THEODORE W. Myers, head of the house 
of Theodore W. Myers & Company, is 
known as the banker politician. He has 
made a most acceptable comptroller of 
the city, holding a place that requires keen 
and correct knowledge of banking securi- 
ties and all kinds of investment bonds. 
During the civil war Mr. Myers was active 
in organizing the Sickles Brigade, and was 
for a time a captain in the Third Regiment 
of thatcommand. Afterward he became 
a captain in the Ninth, which was com- 
manded by Jim Fisk twenty five years ago. 
He isa member of many of the leading 
clubs in New York, and is popular in them 
all. 

As comptroller, Mr. Myers has demon- 
strated that he possesses good judgment, 
executive ability, a wide knowledge of men 
and affairs, strict integrity, and unceasing 
vigilance. It is not surprising that Mr. 
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Myers is already mentioned as a possible 
candidate for the mayoralty next fall. 


JENKINS VAN SCHAICK. 

JENKINS VAN SCHAICK was once an alder- 
man of the great corporation of the city of 
New York, and he has not been called any- 
thing since but ‘“‘ alderman.” His is one of 
the oldest houses in the Street, and every- 
body likes him. He has a good invest- 
ment clientage and solid bank connections, 
Famous as aclub man, a great fisherman, 
and a yachtsman, he has a kennel of dogs, 
raises fox terriers, and looks like an old 
English squire. He has a fine home on 
University Place and a country residence 
on Long Island, and once a year he goes 
abroad to visit his daughter, who married 
an Irish mayor’s son. 


JAMES R. KEENE. 


Mr. KEENE came to New York nearly 
twenty years ago from San Francisco, 
bringing with him a fortune variously 
estimated at from seven to ten million dol- 
lars, which had been made in operating on 
the short side of the Comstock stocks 
against Flood, O’Brien, Mackay, and 
Fair. He has always been known as a far 


sighted operator, not only in the West, but 


in Wall Street. On most occasions he has 
been on the bear side. He studies all the 
influences at work, the crop reports, the 
railroad earnings, the reports of corpora- 
tions, and gets down to the practical de- 
tails and figures of the situation. 

When Mr. Keene reached New York, his 
first operations antagonized Mr. Gould, but 
subsequently the two operated for a time 
together. Joint pools were made in certain 
stocks, and Mr. Keene employed the Pacific 
Slope methods, which were open and 
Western-like ; but the more astute and se- 
cret ways of the Eastern financier brought 
about unexpected results. Mr. Gould kept 
spilling in his stock to Mr. Keene, insisting 
that the situation was allright. Mr. Keene 
subsequently found that it was all wrong ; 
that he had the stock and that Mr. Gould 
had been marketing his personal holdings 
on him. The load that he was carrying 
was too heavy. It had to be liquidated at 
a serious loss, and in 1883 Mr. Keene sus- 
pended. 

Universal regret followed his suspension, 
as he was known as a candid, frank, and 
open fighter. He set immediately to work 
to recuperate his fortunes. Ultimately he 
paid every obligation and today he is again 
a power in the Street. 
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Mr. Keene has always been an enthusiast 
on the turf, and his son Foxhall is one of 
the best cross country riders in England or 
America. Last season, with Domino and 
other horses, Mr. Keene won purses 
amounting nearly to $300,000. He has 
private quarters in Mr. Boocock’s office, 
and there he is to be found constantly 
during the winter months; in summer he 
leaves every afternoon at one o’clock for 
the race track. His home is at Cedarhurst. 


WILLIAM B. WHEELER. 


One of the influential brokers is Will- 
iam B. Wheeler. He is a Yale man, 
and is one of the stockholders in the New 
York Baseball Club. Furthermore, he is 
devoted to literature and to music, being a 
member of the music committee of the 
West Presbyterian Church. From the day 
he entered Wall Street he has been a bear. 
He has often been identified with Mr. 
Cammack. As a specimen of Wall Street 
speculation we might recall the famous bull 
pool in cotton oil, when the members of 
the pool, while booming it on the Ex- 
change, were selling their stock, through 
Mr. Wheeler, to the lambkins of the Street. 
It is recorded of Mr. Wheeler that in thirty 
minutes he made $32,000 as his share of 
the profits. 

He has been an especially persistent 
bear since a year ago last election day. 
He was one of the first to conclude that 
the political change of 1892 would result in 
industrial legislation, which would give 
rise to uncertainty; and from that hour he 
started in to sell. He is only forty two 
years old, but he is one of the most suc- 
cessful men of the Street. 


RICHARD H. HALSTEAD. 


Ir anything should ever happen to Rich- 
ard H. Halstead, of Halstead & McLean, 
he will be sorely missed by the jokers 
and punsters and frisky members. Years 
ago the celebrations that the Stock Ex- 
change held on the days before the Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s, were events of importance. 
In recent years there has been a disposition 
to abandon the fun, and Mr. Halstead has 
been one of the few who have tried to keep 
it going. Nobody knows how he finds 
time to attend to business, for he is ever 
organizing new pranks. 

He is a son of the head of the once fam- 
ous dry goods house of Halstead, Haines 
& Company. Heisconnoisseur in art, and 
has made several collections of pictures 
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and antiques ; but even these, it appears, 
he has collected only for fun. As soon as 
one collection is complete, he quickly sells 
it, and starts another. He is known as 
‘‘Dick” Halstead, and is always captain 
of the impromptu football teams and base- 
ball nines gotten up on the floor. 


JOHN D. SLAYBACK. 

Joun D. Staypack is a Sunday school 
teacher and a partner of John Bloodgood. 
He is a great Methodist. 
His voice is not the less reso- 
nant on the floor of the 
Exchange. He is usually 
known as a bear. One of 
his friends said, the other 
day, that he depresses stocks 
and booms religion. Mr. 
Slayback occasionally visits 
churchesin suburban towns, 
and leads meetings there. 
Once, in a New Jersey town, 
he was in the midst of a 
fervent discourse, when a 
ribald colleague of his on 
the Stock Exchange inter- 
rupted the exhortation by 
shouting: ‘‘ Hi, there, Slay- 
back, sell at sixty !” 

Mr. Slayback has been 
very successful, and he is 
known as one of the top 
notch brokers of the Street. 








Amonc the members of 
the Stock Exchange there is 
a whole host of men whom 
only lack of space prevents 
us from attempting briefly 
to portray. Prominent 
among them are the Worm- 
ser brothers, Isidor and 
Simon; Samuel W. Boocock, 
generally known as Mr. 
Keene's chief broker; W. 
L. Bull, a former president 
of the Exchange; William Alexander Smith, 
its oldest member; Noah Content, another 
of the old timers; E. C. Benedict, President 
Cleveland’s cribbage chum; Commodore 
James D. Smith, also an ex-president of 
the Exchange, and a leading spirit of the 
New York Yacht Club; Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, famed in finance and literature; 
the energetic Frank Savin; Brayton Ives, 
president of the Western National Bank, 
member of the brokerage firm of J. B. 
Metcalf & Company, general of volunteers 
in war time, and expert collector of ancient 
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books; James B. Colgate, head of the great 
silver house; I. B. Newcombe; George T. 
Bliss, of Morton, Bliss, and Company; P. 
D. Armour, the great Chicago merchant; 
A. M. Cahoone, chairman of the Committee 
on Admissions for nearly a quarter of a 
century; D. F. S. Forshay, John T. and 
Thomas Denny, H. B. Hollins, John H. 
Inman, Samuel H. Kissam; Henry W. 
Poor, the compiler of ‘* Poor's Manual”; 
Watson B. Dickerman, another former 
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president of the Exchange ; John G. Moore, 
John O’Brien, and many others. 


THE GREAT BANKING HOUSES. 


J. Pierpont Morgan, the Seligmans, Levi 
P. Morton’s firm, and the millions 
they and others control. 


By Edward G. Riggs. 
THE great banking houses of Wall Street 
are the bulwarks of the financial commu- 


nity. They are known all over the world, 
and they have the respect of all foreign 
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governments. Here in New York they are 
famous for their ability to doctor sick rail- 
road corporations. 

In some respects J. Pierpont Morgan, 
head of the famous house of Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Company, is considered our fore- 
most financier. It is not because he has 
more money than any one else, nor because 
he does a larger business, for in these he 
is surpassed by several Wall Street bank- 
ers; but he seems to be endowed, more 
than any other man, with the gift of see- 
ing in emergencies just what ought to ‘be 
done before other people see it, and then 
doing it with energy, and usually with 
success. His repeated exhibitions of skill 
in conducting large and important under- 
takings have, moreover, begotten such 
confidence in him among other financiers 
that they are always ready to second his 
measures. 

Mr. Morgan’s father was Junius S. Mor- 
gan of London, a partner of the late 
George Peabody. The son was first con- 
spicuous as a member of the firm of Dab- 
ney, Morgan & Company, which was 
dissolved twenty years ago, when he be- 
came associated with the Drexels. 

Mr. Morgan joined with the Rothschilds, 
represented by the late August Belmont, 
and some other New York bankers, in 
buying the whole issue of four per cent 
United States bonds. Nearly all of these 
were sold by the syndicate at an advance of 
from one to four per cent, and the share of 
the profits on them made by Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Company was computed at 
$5,000,000. 

The next achievement of Mr. Morgan 
was the famous purchase from William H. 
Vanderbilt of $25,000,000 New. York Cen- 
tral Railroad stock at 120, which he im- 
mediately proceeded to sell in New York 
and London at 130 and upward. His firm's 
profit on this transaction was not less than 
$1,000,000, and it gained for him, more- 
over, the confidence of Mr. Vanderbilt, so 
that when, ten years ago, Mr. Morgan 
sought to induce Mr. Vanderbilt to ter- 
minate the war between the New York 
Central and the West Shore companies, 
which was disturbing the peace of the en- 
tire railroad world, he was listened to as 
no other man would have been. His part 
in the practical reorganization of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and other famous railroads is 
well known. 

Mr. Morgan is described as blunt and de- 
cisive, autocratic in ideas, but kind of 
heart. He is rugged physically and ment- 
ally, has an extraordinary capacity for 
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work, and combines activity with prudence, 
He has absolute faith in his own opinions 
and knowledge, and seldom seeks advice. 
He cares little for money for money’s sake, 
but he likes to make it in order to use it. 

Associated with Mr. Morgan are J. Hood 
Wright and Samuel Spencer. The latter 
is of recognized reputation as a technical 
expert on railroad management. 

The house of Seligman has branches in 
all the financial centers of the world. It 
has agencies in London, Paris, Amster- 
dam, Frankfort, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and connections. with the leading 
banking houses of South America and the 
West Indies. 

When they first landed on our shores 
from Bavaria Mr. Seligman and _ his 
brothers became clothing merchants. 
Later on Jesse caught the gold fever and 
went to California.- In 1857 he returned 
to New York, where he joined his brothers 
Joseph and James in the wholesale and 
importing clothing business. During the 
war they became government contractors 
on an immense scale, and their profits were 
enormous. After the war. when they 
opened their banking house, there were 
eight brothers in the firm—Joseph, Jesse, 
William, Abraham, Leopold, Isaac, James, 
and Henry. Joseph died a good many 
years ago. Jesse Seligman, the present 
head of the house, is widely known asa 
philanthropist to the people of his race. 
The Hebrew Orphan Asylum, which he 
founded thirty years ago, and of which he 
is president, will remain an enduring monu- 
ment to his name. 

Morton, Bliss & Company is another of 
the great banking houses of the world. 
The senior partner, Levi P. Morton, was 
appointed Minister to France by President 
Garfield, and was elected Vice President 
of the United States in 1888. Mw. Morton 
is now nearly seventy years,old, but the 
Republican chieftains of the Empire State 
hope to influence him to become the candi- 
date of their party for Governor next year. 
Mr. Morton was a clothing merchant in 
Vermont, and later on in Boston, before he 
came to New York forty years ago to found 
the drygoods house of Morton & Grinnell. 
This firm became financially involved at 
the beginning of the war, and compro- 
mised with itsecreditors. Mr. Morton, not 
in the least discouraged, established a 
banking house in 1863. He made money 
rapidly. One day the creditors of the firm 
of Morton & Grinnell received an invitation 
from Mr. Morton todine with him. When 
they sat down to dinner each man found 
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beneath his plate a check signed by Mr. 
Morton for an amount of money that paid 
every claim withinterest. In 1868 George 
Bliss became associated with Mr. Morton, 
who in the same year founded the London 
house of Morton, Rose & Company, his 
leading partner being Sir John Rose, who 
was financial minister of Canada ten 
years ago. ‘These two banking houses 
were largely instrumental in making re- 
sumption of specie payment in the United 
States possible. 

There are many other great banking 
houses in Wall Street, some of them-as 
well known as those already mentioned. 
Included in the list are August Belmont 
& Company, the agents of the Rothschilds, 
Iselin & Company, Kessler & Company, 
Hallgarten & Company, Eugene Kelly & 
Company, Speyer & Company, Heidel- 
bach, Ickelheimer & Company, Lazard 
Fréres, Wadenburg, Thalmann & Comp- 
any, L. Van Hoffman & Company, Baring, 
Magoun & Company, and Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. There are millions behind 
all of these firms. 


AWALLSTREET VOCABULARY. 


A simple guide to the technical terms of 
stock speculation. 


By Edward G. Riggs. 


Many of the phrases used in Wall Street, 
as well as the methods of business, are 
euigmas to outsiders. It is astonishing 
how many well informed and acute busi- 
ness intellects cannot grasp-a transaction 
in stocks where a put or a call or astraddle 
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or aspread is involved. Neither do they 
seem able to grasp the method of selling 
stock short. Itisacurious fact, but even 
men who have spent years in Wall Street 
do not seem to have aclear and explicit 
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knowledge of these privileges, or of the 
method of selling short. They can grasp 
the idea of buying stock or going long of 
the market readily enough ; and it is this 
fact which has put millions into the 
pockets of the professional speculators of 
Wall Street, who know toa nicety how and 
when to sell short. 

A put is a contract given to receive and 
pay for stock at a price below the current 
market price for a cash consideration, 
usually one per cent. 

A call is a contract to deliver stock ata 
price above the current quotation for a 


similar consideration. 


A straddle is a dual privilege either to 
receive or deliver stock at a price, usually 
from two to three per cent above or below 
the market figure, the consideration being 
about one per cent. 

A spread is a privilege in two separate 
contracts, one a put the other a call, the 
consideration for which is usually larger 
than in the other options, say one and a 
half per cent. 

All these privileges are purchased by 
speculators as an insurance against losses 
in their operations in the market. 

There are many other terms used in 
Wali Street which may be briefly stated 
and explained. 

A “ break ” in the market. Where stock 
is kept up by artificial means, and a money 
stringency or similar cause makes it dif- 
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ficult to carry the load, the attack of a bear 
clique or the actual inability of holders 
will produce a marked decline in values, 
The market ‘ breaks ” down. 

‘* Ballooning.” To work upa stock far 
beyond its intrinsic worth by favorable 
stories, fictitious sales, or other cognate 
means, 

‘*Block.” A number of shares, say five 
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self on the day of delivery. This is ‘‘ cover: 
ing one’s shorts.” 

‘* Curbstone brokers.” Men who are not 
members of any regular organization and 
do business mainly upon the sidewalk. 

‘* Delivery.” When stock is brought to 
the buyer in exact accordance with the 
rules of the Stock Exchange it is called a 
‘* good delivery.” When there are irregu- 
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thousand or ten thousand, massed to- 
gether and sold or bought in a lump. 

To‘ buyin.” The act of purchasing 
stock in order to meet a ‘‘ short” contract, 
or to enable one to return stock which has 
been borrowed. 

‘‘Carrving ” stock. To hold stock with 
the expectation of selling it at an advance. 

**Clique.” A combination of operators 
controlling vast capital in order to expand 
or break down the market. 

‘*Conversions.” Bonds are frequently 
issued with a provision whereby they can 
at any moment be exchanged for equivalent 
stock. Such securities are called ‘‘con- 
vertible”” and the act of substitution is 
styled ‘‘ conversion.” 

‘‘Corners.” When the market is over- 
sold, the shorts, if compelled to deliver, find 
themselves in a “* corner.” 

‘‘Collaterals.” Any kind of Wall Street 
values given in pawn when money is bor- 
rowed. 

‘*Cover.” Where stock has been sold 
short and the market advances, the seller 
buys where he can in order to protect him- 


larities, the shares being of unacceptable 
issues, or the rules of the Exchange being 
contravened in some particular, the deliv- 
ery is pronounced “ bad,” and the buyer 
can appeal to the Board. 

‘‘ Differences.” ‘The price at which a 
stock is bargained for and the rate on the 
day of delivery are usually not the same. 
The variation is known as the ‘‘ differ- 
ence.” Occasionally brokers pay over this 
money balance instead of furnishing the 
stock; but such cases are rare. 

A ‘‘drop” ina stock is equivalent to a 
‘* break,” except that it may possibly be 
due to wholly natural causes. 

“Duck”; ‘‘ dead duck”; ‘‘ lame duck.” 
Phrases older than the New York Stock 
Exchange. The lame duck is a broker 
who has failed to meet his engagements, 
and a dead duck is one who is absolutely 
bankrupt past all recovery. 

‘* Forcing” quotations is where brokers 
wish to keep up the price of a stock and to 
prevent its falling out of sight. This is 
generally accomplished by a small sale or 
by “* washing.” 
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“Flat.” This term is used where money 
or stocks are lent without interest. 

A ‘‘ flyer” is a small side operation not 
employing one’s whole capital. It is nearly 
equivalent to what is ordinarily known as 
a venture. 

‘‘Gunning ” a stock is to use every art 
to produce a break when it is known that a 
certain house is heavily supplied and would 
be unable to resist an attack. 

“Holding the market” is to buy suffi- 
cient stock to keep the price from de- 
clining. 

“ Hypothecating.” 
rals.” 

‘Kite flying.” 
beyond his limits. 

‘‘Load.” To ‘‘ load” oneself with stock 
is to buy heavily. 

“Long” in stocks. 
rying stock for a rise. 

‘Milking the Street.” The act of cliques 
or great operators who hold certain stocks 
so well in hand that they cause any fluctu- 
ations they please. By alternately lifting 
and depressing shares they take all the 
floating money in the market. 

The market is ‘‘ off" when prices have 
fallen either in a week, a day, or even an 
afternoon. 

To ‘‘ pass” adividend is the act of direc- 
tors when they vote against declaring a 
dividend. 

A ‘point.” A theory or a fact regard- 
ing stocks on which one bases a specula- 
tion. 

A “pool.” The stock and money contrib- 
uted by aclique to carry through a corner. 

bo sell ont” ‘a 
man is to sell down a 
stock which another is 
carrying so low that 
he is compelled to 
quit his hold and per- 
haps to fail. 

A ‘sick market” is 
when brokers very 
generally hesitate to 
buy, and is usually 
consequent upon pre- 
vious over specula- 
tion. 

A man is “short” 
when he has sold stock 
which is not yet actu- 
ally in his possession. 

‘* Spilling”: stock. 
When great quantities 
of a stock are thrown 
upon the market, 
sometimes from ne- 


Putting up ‘‘ collate- 


Expanding one’s credit 


When a man is car- 


A Loser. 


A Winner. 


cessity, often in order to break the 
price. 

To ‘unload ” is to sell out a stock which 
has been carried for some time. 

‘* Washing ’”’ is where one broker arranges 
with another to buy a certain stock when 
he offers it for sale. The bargain is ficti- 
tious, and the effect, when this fact is not 
detected, is to keep the stock quoted, and if 
the plotters buy and sell it to a high figure, 
to afford a basis for actual transactions. 

‘* Watering astock” is the artifice em- 
ployed by modern managers to double the 
quantity of a stock without improving its 
quality. 


PROMOTERS AND 
THEIR SCHEMES. 


How they hound rich men witn infallible 
plans for making millions. 


By Edward G. Riggs. 


Winpine in and out of the throngs in 
Wall Street, restless yet conservative, 
alert and yet subdued, are men with whom 
all the millionaires are familiar. These 
people are the first to be up in the morning 
and the last to go to bed at night. They 
are good patrons of the bar, and yet no 
one ever saw one of them intoxicated. 
They do not confine themselves to Wall 
Street, but they are to be found in the 
great cafés of New York, the lobbies of the 
clubs, and are sometimes to be seen loung- 
ing just inside the doors of fashionable 
churches. They are everywhere and they 
come from everywhere, and they adopt 
any and all means to meet a rich man. 
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These people are promoters. Ask a rich 
man, or any Wall Street man, what a pro- 
moter is, and he will tell you in a flash that 
he is a nuisance, a bore, a bother, a crank, 
a deceiver, an enthusiast, or—it may be— 
an honest man. Promoters stand on the 
Western Union steps waiting to get at the 
Gould boys. Russell Sage has to shut the 
door on them. They stand in the corridor 
leading to the private offices of J. Pierpont 
Morgan ; they jostle Collis P. Huntington 
in the elevators of the Mills Building ; 
they wear out Flower &Company’s carpets 
and pound on the doors leading to the 
private offices of R. T. Wilson ; they pester 
William C. Whitney ; they make life weari- 
some for the Astors and the Vanderbilts, 
and ruffle even the serene temperament of 
Chauncey M. Depew. The Goelets do not 
escape them. The Stuyvesants have heard 
their cackle, and the Rockefellers and the 
Paynes have frowned upon them. Wher- 
ever there is a fat bank account, wherever 
there is a man with millions or thousands 
at his disposal. there you will find pro- 
moters also. 

A promoter is a drummer on a large 
scale. He wants to sell something big to 
the men of money. Governor Flower, 
when he was head of the house of 
Flower & Company, delighted to tell of the 
man who had evolved the scheme of a pipe 
line from Orange County to New York. 
This pipe line was to be similar to that 
used by the Standard Oil Company in 
bringing its petroleum from the Pennsyl- 
vania wells to the Atlantic seaboard. It 
was to convey the milk of Orange County 
from that blooming and beautiful region 
right into the thirsty streets of the metro- 
polis, and Mr. Flower’s visitor thought 
it the most feasible scheme on earth. 

Not long ago Russell Sage was asked to 
lend his name and a few hundred thousand 
dollars to organize a maple sugar trust. 
The company was to buy up all the trees, 
especially in Vermont, and the tall, lank 
Vermonter who had the audacity to broach 
the subject to Mr. Sage said that they 
would fairly make things hum. Collis P. 
Huntington frequently speaks of the en- 
thusiastic citizen of Utah who wanted him 
to buy the Great Salt Lake and set up works 
on the shore, in order to evaporate the 
water and get thesalt out of thelake. The 
Vanderbilts only a short time ago were 
bothered by a genius who wanted them to 
buy all the battlefields of the late war. 
He thought this would be the greatest 
monopoly of the times. He did not 
promise any benefits to the present gen- 
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eration of Vanderbilts, but he was con- 
vinced that if a stock company was formed, 
the directors of which should have power 
to name their successors in their will, the 
future Vanderbilts would reap billions 
from the purchase of these spots. They 
could be fenced in, and in time made 
beautiful parks, to which an admission fee 
could be charged. 

It is true that many substantial enter- 
prises require large sums of borrowed 
money for their development; but the 
promoters of such undertakings have little 
difficulty in securing’ attention from the 
moneyed men. Bankers and millionaires 
with vast resources are always on the look- 
out for sound investments, but it is only 
after the closest scrutiny that they wili 
part with their money, and the ordinary 
promoter finds his path indeed a thorny 
one. 


TIPS AND TIPSTERS. 


Information zs worth money in Wall 
Street—Knowledge its power—How 
some men live by their wits. 


By Charles J. Rosebault. 


INFORMATION that may affect the financial 
world is held at a high valuation in the 
Street, and everybody, from the million- 
aire banker to the office boy, is alert to 
grasp any straw which may indicate the 
direction of the wind. Tipsters are more 
plentiful than at the race tracks. Most of 
them are employees in brokers’ offices, but 
there are also many who devote their time 
to gleaning information with the purpose 
of selling it to large speculators. 

There are many men who haunt brokers’ 
offices without any apparent purpose. 
They are all well dressed, and appear to 
live welland have plenty of money. They 
are evidently well informed about the 
doings of the Street, but very few can tell 
what part they take in them. It is only 
through business contact with these men 
that anybody learns that they are profes- 
sional tipsters. They are often very clever 
men, whose knowledge of finance and of 
the causes and effects of movements in 
stocks is born of study and experience. 
They sometimes receive large amounts of 
money for single tips, and when they leave 
speculating alone, and do not live too ex- 
travagantly, they frequently acquire re- 
spectable fortunes. 

Some of them have confederates in vari- 
ous parts of the world to give early infor- 
mation of matters interesting to Wall 
Street. Are the employees of a railroad 
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talking about striking? The information 
is conveyed at once to the tipster, and by 
the time it is made public he has arranged 
a deal whereby certain speculators will be 
able to bear the stock of that road success- 
fully. Is Congress going to appoint a 
committee to investigate sometrust? ‘The 
Wall Street tipster’s Washington ally hears 
of it before any rumors get to the rest of 
the world. Even on the other side of the 
Atlantic the tipster has friends. 

The way in which he secures informa- 
tion sometimes appears inexplicable to the 
inexperienced. The explanation lies in 
the untrustworthiness of human nature. 
Most tipsters come with gold in hand, and 
the temptation is too great for repositories 
of secrets. It is almost impossible to carry 
through any important deal in the Street 
in perfect secrecy. Papers have to be 
drawn, and lawyers, stenographers, and 
clerks have to be taken into confidence. 
Some of these want a share of the profits, 
and if they have not the money to invest 
they call on others. The big operators 
who want to keep their doings secret have 
to guard against the inquisitiveness of 
their employees as well as that of out- 
siders. 

Court decisions are secured by the tips- 
ters through clerks and stenographers. 
The decisions in the litigation over the 
Bell telephone, and the Sugar Trust, for 
instance, were offered for sale in the Street 
some time before they were officially ren- 
dered. 

The tipster rarely receives money out- 
right from those to whom he sells his in- 
formation. Usually the purchasers agree 
to buy or sell stock for his benefit. That 
is, he is made a partner in the transaction 
without being under any financial respon- 
sibility, and his reward depends entirely 
upon the correctness of his tip and the con- 
sequent success of the speculation based 
upon it. Such arrangementsare fair to all 
parties, and make the tipster careful about 
his statements. Even as itis, many spuri- 
ous tips are offered for sale, and the specu- 
lator who acts on information without in- 
vestigation isin danger. Verbal assurances 
go for little in the Street, and the tipster 
who wants to sell his wares must have 
substantial proof of their genuineness, 
Some operators won’t talk to a tipster who 
has not documentary evidence of unim- 
peachable character. 

Sometimes the tipster fails in securing 
his reward through the trickiness of his 
clients. 
they have held that hiscontracts are mere 
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gambling agreements and contrary to law. 
A very successful speculation was built 
upon early information of the decision in 
the Bell telephone suits, but those in the 
deal repudiated their agreements with the 
tipster, and he received nothing. The 
tipster has to rely largely upon the fair- 
ness of his customers, although, if they are 
members of any of the exchanges, and he 
has a written contract, the exchanges will 
sometimes protect him. One way in which 
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dishonest brokers get the better of him is 
by agreeing to divide profits with him if 
they are convinced that his information is 
as valuable as he says it is. After they 
have learned all he can tell, they affect to 
think it of small importance. They take 
advantage of it, however, in some way 
that is difficult to trace. 

As a rule, however, the men who act 
upon tips are more apt to suffer than the 
tipster. Even when the latter’s infor- 
mation is correct and of apparent impor- 
tance, it may not have the effect expected. 
The market sometimes takes illogical turns. 
If a powerful combination happens to be 
supporting the price of a stock, it may not 
be affected in the slightest degree by an 
unfavorable revelation as to its real value. 
On the other hand, if the bears are in con- 
trol they can force down the market price, 
although the information furnished by the 
tipster demonstrates that it is worth twice 
what it is sold for. Therefore the careful 
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investor won't act on tips unless he is con- 
vinced not alone of their truth, but also 
that they are pretty sure to be followed by 
clearly defined results. 





WALL STREET'S GHOSTS. 


The shades of vanish@d wealth who haunt 
the scenes of their old triumphs. 
By Edward G. Riggs. 

Wa tt Srreet is known among the pessi- 
mists as a place of dead hopes. Ghosts 
are floating around there. The Wall Street 
ghosts, however, differ from the usual 
variety. They look well fed. Some of 
them have complexions suggestive of 
purple hued and comfortable Burgundy. 
Perhaps they don’t dress quite so nattily as 
defore their financial dissolution. The 
diamonds and dazzling carriages and fine 
mansions of the old days are lacking, and 
there are other serious evidences in their 
daily routine that mark them as historic 
relics; but they are unmistakably there, 
and to be seensany day in the streets 





A‘ Ghost” Asks for a Chance. 


near the Stock Exchange, or in the New 
Street restaurants. 

There are big ghosts and little ghosts in 
that neighborhood of millions, and for 


every shadow of a financial Ceesar there | 


are hundreds, and perhaps thousands, 
whose immateriality and financial disem- 


bodiment are known only to the brokers. ° 


It is curious to note that in a travel through 
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the country, and particularly in Western 
farming districts, some insignificant relics 
of financial expectations are occasionally 
met; but the great ghosts of the Street re- 
main to haunt its precincts until they fin- 
ally expiate their sins and go to some 
financial heaven vza a material graveyard, 
The explanation of this is that the little 
ghosts are hopeless of rehabilitation in 
golden substance, while the big ghosts are 
buoyed up with the hope that the shadow 
of their former greatness will materialize, 
and they will be restored at least to a 
competence. 

At present there are four great Wall 
Street ghosts. They are Sam Mills, John 
A. Tobin, Henry N. Smith, and John 
Pondir. At one time the collective for- 
tune of this quartette was estimated at 
$25,000,000. Many a stout struggle was 
fought before financial dissolution over- 
came them. At intervals there have been 
indications of spasmodic resuscitation for 
some of them; but these have flickered 
and waned almost before they were per- 
ceptible to the quick eye and keen atten- 
tion cf Wall Street graveyard watchmen. 

Some fool born to puzzle wise men with 
questions has asked how a Wall Street 
ghost lives. A fit reply would be that he 
doesn’t—he merely exists. One of the best 
known men in the Street gave a more seri- 
ous answer the other day when he said: 

‘* One or twoin their palmy days stowed 
away a little in their wife’sname. The 
interest of that money nets a comfortable 
living to the family, but leaves the ghosts 
no funds to revel in the enthusiasm of their 
lives—stock speculation. When the desire 
to take a flyer becomes insupportable— 
and the mania often comes over them with 
irresistible force—they ask some old broker 
friend to give them a chance; that is, to 
take the risk for them, giving them the 
profit if any accrues. Such a request is 
generally backed by what the ghost con- 
siders sound information as to the course 
of the stock he asks the broker to tackle for 
him. You see, the ghosts float around and 
sometimes corral early information, par- 
ticularly of bobtail pools, and sometimes, 
and especially if their old broker friends 
are in a generous mood, they rake a hun- 
dred or two out of the deal. Some of the 
brokers made fortunes from these ghosts in 
the day when each one of them swung from 

fifty to a hundred thousand shares of stock 
in a week. As arule, when the broker de- 
cides to be generous, he tells the ghost that 
he, the broker, will limit his loss on the 
flyer to one per cent, or a hundred dollars. 
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Sometimes, I am sorry tosay, brokers have 
refused the modest request of an old patron 
who may have put hundreds of thousands 
into their pockets. Some of them look upon 
aghost’s petition as a faro dealer would upon 
aplayer who had gone broke and wanted to 
borrow a stack of blues to buck against the 
bank and possibly win. These are dull 
times in Wall Street, and it is hard scratch- 
ing for the brokers to pay expenses. 

‘Some of these ghosts may not have a 
cent’s worth of interest in the market, but 
they jabber away just as in the old days 
about earnings and possible dividends, and 
dissect the financial and railroad news just 
as carefully as in the days when they were 
‘on top.’ Wall Street is thoroughly selfish, 
and perhaps in the main coldly heartless, 

_A winner is a trump, a loser is neglected, 
and so on the whole the ghosts are looked 
upon as hangers on and are often spoken 
of as bores.” 

A glance at the record of these ghosts 
recalls the days when Sam Mills was one 
of Jay Gould’s favorite brokers. Mr. Mills 
was then at the head of the great house of 
S. M. Mills & Company, and at one time 
could draw his check for three million dol- 
lars. A little over fifteen years ago he 
forsook the chance for additional millions 
as Mr. Gould’s broker, and with James R. 
Keene arrayed himself against his old 
patron. Mr. Mills lost the bulk of his for- 
tune in a deal in Western Union against 
Mr. Gould, and the odd thousands at his 
command were swept away later. 

John A. Tobin is one of the most inter- 
esting ghosts of the Street. At one time 
he was President of the Hudson River 
Railroad Company. He engineered the 
famous corner in Harlem stock for Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, wnich pushed the stock 
up from g to 250. Mr. Tobin, when the 
bucket shops flourished in Wall Street, was 
a frequenter of them. He has a small 
farm on Staten Island, and in recent years 
it kas been said that he sold the produce of 
it to some of the restaurants in the neigh- 
borhood of the Stock Exchange. His great 
fortune was lost in various speculations. 

Henry N.Smith is still dapper and neatly 
dressed, but he lacks the snap and vigor of 
the days when with Charles F. Woerishoffer 
as his side partner he made the bulls quake. 
His failure for a million and over, which 
leveled the old house of William Heath & 
Company, was one of the great disasters 
eight years ago. . 

There are many other ghosts in Wall 
Street who at one time had fortunes rang- 
ing from one to five hundred thousand. I 
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saw two of them on Nassau Street the other 
day without overcoats. It was bleak and 
wintry, and they looked pinched. These 
two men had led correct lives from boy- 
hood. ‘They had never drunk anything 
nor smoked. They made their fortunes in 
mercantile circles, retired, and entered 
Wall Street. Every pleasure of life was 
subordinate to the purpose of increasing 
their fortunes. They would not drink, - 
fearing that their intellects and judgment 


Tipping a Beggar for Luck, 


might be impaired. They have studied 
every influence, every feature that had any 
bearing on the market, and worked them 
out in detail; and yet with all their deter- 
mination to succeed they are now numbered 
among the hapless ghosts of the Street. 
‘hey have passed the sixty year limit, and 
must eventually end their days in an East 
Side lodging house. 


SPECULATORS’ 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


The man who forgot his mascot—Follow- 
ing the lead of lucky men, 


By Charles J. Rosebault. 


Luck does not rule Wall Street so com- 
pletely as the uninitiated suppose. Never- 
theless, it exercises considerable influence, 
and, consequently, many brokers and 
speculators have all the superstitions that 
mark the gambler. It would be difficult to 
find among them a man who has not some- 
thing unpleasant to say about Fridays. 
Even financiers who are pillars of the 
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in Good Luck— Champagne for Lunch. 


church hesitate about beginning big opera- 
tions on that day, and they will frequently 
suffer inconvenience, if not actual loss, 
rather than doso. Men who can look at the 
tape as it runs out of the ticker and see 
fortunes slipping out of their grasp with- 
out a change of expression, will turn pale 
when they remember that they forgot to 
tip a beggar before entering the Exchange. 
There are others who will not sit down to 
luncheon without first walking around their 
chair. 

There is a hatter in New York who has a 
block that was made for acertain Wall Street 
man many years ago. It is still in use. 
Styles have changed a hundred times since 
it was made, but the man who ordered 
it has paid no attention tothem. In 
other respects he carefully follows the 
mandates of fashion, but this antique 
headgear he wears through winters 
and summers. He is a wealthy bank- 
erand broker, a man of practical 
mind, unhampered by theories on any 
other subject but this; yet not for a 
thousand dollars could he be induced 
to walk upon the floor of the Exchange 
wearing a hat of any other style or 
make. 

Nearly every dabbler in stocks has 
a mascot of some kind which is price- 
less. I remember meeting a well 
known speculator up town during one 


of the exciting days of the panic. ‘‘ Why, 
what are you doing here?” I asked. 
‘¢ Why are you not in the Street?” 
‘*I am on my way home,” he replied. 
‘‘T forgot my mascot, and I wouldn’t 
touch anything in the Street until I get 
it. I’m going for it now, and amina 
great hurry. Good by.” 

I have met another operator, a man of 
very practical and unromantic mind, 
who sets great store by a peculiar scarf 
pin. He admits that it is merely a su- 
perstition, bnt he would not dare to enter 
into speculation on a day when he did 
not wear it 

The fear of Friday is, however, the 
most universal superstition of the street. 
The great panic of 1869, when scores of 
wealthy men were ruined in a day, has | 
been known in Wall Street ever since as 
Black Friday. The other day a broker 

who is a partner in one of the biggest 
houses in the Street, declared: ‘‘ There 
ace two things that I am_ superstitious 
about. One is Friday and the other 
is the number thirteen. Some months 
ago I came down to my office on Fri- 
day, and tore the leaf off my calendar. 
To my horror the figure 13 stared me in the 
face. It was Friday and the thirteenth of 
the month. ‘Great heavens!’ I thought 
Within 


to myself, ‘ now I'll catch it sure!’ 
two hours I received word that a Brooklyn 
elevator had burned, and that fifty thou- 
sand bushels of grain, which we had stored 


there, had gone up in smoke. Then some 
stocks in which we were heavily interested 
went down three points. When the Ex- 
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In Hard Luck—A Cheap Lunch. 


change closed, I had never been so glad to 
see the end of a day.” 

A man known in Wall Street to be lucky 
is watched and imitated. Men follow him 
around like spies, and copy every move- 
ment that he makes. If he were to tie his 
necktie under his ear they would do the 
same. He may try to shake them off, but 
it is next toimpossible. They will discover 
his operations, and will imitate them. If 
he would accept it, they would be lavishin 
their hospitality to him. 

There are other men who are known to 
be unlucky, and these are watched almost 
as closely as their opposites. To ‘‘ copper” 
their operations—that is,to do the opposite— 
is believed by the superstitious speculator 
to be as sure a bid for success as to follow 
the lead of the lucky man. 


RICH ONE DAY, 
POOR THE OTHER. 


The fluctuations of the market influence 
the speculator’s habits—Champagne or 
beer? Terrapin or sandwiches ? 


By Charles J. Rosebault. 


THERE are men in Wall Street who 
always live well, even from the Wall Street 
point of view. It makes no difference to 
them whether the market is up or down, 
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whether they are rich or poor, whether they 
are spending their own money or some- 
body else’s. But these are not typical; the 
average brokerclosely reflects the condition 
of the market. When things are going 
his way, and money is coming in freely, he 
lives like a king. Champagne is the only 
beverage worth considering, and canvas- 
back and terrapin, no matter how expen- 
sive, are not too good for him and his 
friends. He takes a handful of fifty cent 
cigars before climbing into the coupé which 
will take him home ata cost of a dollar 
and a half a mile. 

When hard times come he again reflects 
the situation, and passes by Delmonico’s 
without even a thought of entering it. He 
will send an office boy for a few sand- 
wiches and a glass of milk, and will be par- 
ticular to direct him to go to a place where 
sandwiches and milk are sold cheap. He 
almost resents the application of the cab 
driver, and walks in the rain to the nearest 
elevated railroad station. He begrudges 
the five cents that it costs him for his fare. 
He has been known to walk up town. To 
talk of expenditures of any kind at such a 
time is to draw down upon one a mighty 
burst of wrath. 

Last summer, when business was dull 
and stocks were low, few brokers indulged 
in extravagant luncheons. The books of 
the restaurants patronized by the brokers 
showed a very decided falling off in receipts 
during the panic. Ordinary claret was 
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considered expensive, and champagne was 
temporarily unknown. 

Those who rely upon the broker’s liberal- 
ity suffer with him when his mood is per- 
verse. When he feels himself in luck he is 


liberal with his employees and generous to 
all who ask assistance. He does not enter- 
tain theories about the inadvisability of 
promiscuous alms giving, but tips every 





A Message for a Broker. 


beggar that he meets, and will not allow 
one to be turned from his office. When 
there is a slump in the market, all this is 
changed. That is a bad time for any 
clerk to ask for an advance in salary, or 
for a day off. The card referring all appli- 
cants for aid to the Charity Organization 
Society is conspicuously hung at the en- 
trance to the office. 


WALL STREET 
TELEGRAPHERS. 


The important part they play in the 
Jinancial world—The arbitrage 
business. 


By C. J. Fitzgerald. 


THE most expert telegraph operators in 
New York are employed in Wall Street. 
That part of the metropolis within sound 
of Trinity’s chimes, and in the shadow of 
its tall spire, contains men who, naturally 
quick witted, are brightened by the very 
atmosphere they breathe. 

It is doubtful, however, whether many of 
the leading speculators of the country, or 
those who daily scan the financial columns 
of the newspapers, have ever given a 


thought to the machinery which makes Wall. 


Street the pulse of the financial world. 
From it thousands of wires extend in 
every direction, trembling with vital news 
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of the stock market, or pulsating with 
business dispatches, whose faithful and 
rapid transmission means everything. 
They may know that a systematized corps 
of reporters, under the command of an 
able chief, collects the data in the various 
groups of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and that it is hurried to an alert manipu- 
lator of the telegraph, who rushes it, over 
the wire to the headquarters of the 
New York Quotation Company,whence 
it is flashed to the world. But out- 
side of those thrown in daily contact 
with him, the Wall Street telegrapher 
and his capabilities are as a sealed 
book. 
Every firm of bankers or brokers of 
standing has its own private telegraph 
- wires and employs its own teleg- 
raphers—men in many instances, but 
women not infrequently. The private 
wires run to Boston, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Buffalo, or to the up 
town district in New York, where 
nearly every firm has its representa- 
tive. Naturally these wires carry busi- 
ness of the most confidential sort. 
There is another kind of telegrapher 
Wall Street. He is aman who needs the 
perception, the caution, and the quick- 
ness of a dozen men combined in one. 
These are the stars of the profession, and 
are employed in the arbitrage business. 
Arbitrage is merely the taking advantage 
of the difference in values of the principal 
exchanges of this country, and that of Lon- 
don, where so many American securities 
are listed. The basis for arbitrage is the 
constant supply of quotations and their 
matching by an expert. Some years ago 
there were only two men on the floor of the 
New York Exchange who saw the sureness 
of the system as a money maker, and the 


- authorities allowed the telegraphers in the 


employ of these specialists to work within 
the walls of the building within sight of 
the special group in which the business 
was transacted. One stock only was 
handled by these men. The telegrapher 
always had before him a list of the stock 
carried by his employer. He knew exactly 
how he stood in Philadelphia, Boston, or 
London, whichever point was his base of 
operations ; and with his hand upon the 
key, his ear alert to catch the reports from 
his colleague at the other end, and his eye 
upon the brokers in the crowd, he was ready 
for business. 

This state of things existed at both ends 
of the telegraph line. By a system of sig- 
nals the broker in—for example—the St. 
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Paul crowd conveyed the stages of the 
market to the operator with the quickness 
of thought. For instance, the index finger 


held thus | wl 
(re 


indicated ‘‘one half.” If stock fell off 
an eighth, the broker’s finger pointed 
downward, and the telegrapher knew the 
quotation was ‘ three eighths,” and sent it 
hurrying upon the heels of its predecessor. 
Should the finger be pointed skyward in- 
stead of down the operator knew that the 
quotation was ‘five eighths.” And so 
it would go through the day, the broker 
buying at the lowest and selling at the 
highest, the instant he was informed of a 
fractional difference of the markets under 
the observation of his telegrapher. 

But a change came. The authorities of 
the New York Stock Exchange decreed 
that there should be no direct communica- 
tion with any other exchange either by 
telegraph or telephone. This did not baffle 
the man of resources, but there is interest 
in his plan for surmounting the difficulty. 
A telephone between the Stock Exchange 
and the business office of the firm arbitrag- 
ing supplied the hiatus. The employment 
of another man in the Stock Exchange to 


signal to the broker and interpret his re- 
plies was necessary. The telegrapher sat 
at his instrument with one of the patent 
telephone receivers clasped about his head, 
and he flashed to London, Boston, or 
Philadelphia what was whispered into his 


ear as rapidly as he heardit. Thus no 
time was lost, and the arbitrage business 
is flourishing today. 

Some idea can be had of the marvelous 
character of this work when it is said that 
orders are frequently given and executed 
between the New York and London Ex- 
changes, and a reply received, within one 
minute. Between New York and Boston 
or Philadelphia, the time is reduced to 
seconds, 

The regular medium through which 
quotations travel are naturally slow in com- 
parison with the methods employed by the 
disciples of arbitrage. Each reporter of the 
Stock Exchange system is required to cover 
three or four stocks or ‘‘ groups,” as they 
are called by the brokers, and while rapid- 
ity is a necessity, accuracy is the essential. 
It is this saving in time that enables the 
arbitrage man with his smart telegraphers 
to scalp the world of finance. He has a 
sure thing unless his wires fail him. 

There is yet another kind of telegrapher 

“ e 
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in Wall Street besides those mentioned 
above or the hundreds who give faithful 
service in the different offices of the many 
cable companies, of the Western Union or 
Postal lines. He is the man who, in 
league with some scalawag lineman, taps 
the wires of the quotation company, sets 
up his camp in an attic, and steals the offi- 
cial figures to dispose of them to the my- 
riads of bucket shops and small exchanges 
with which New York, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia abound. He is the best paid, but 
the least respected of his fraternity. 


THE COST OF SPECULATION. 
Margins may come, and margins may 
£9, but commissions go on forever. 

By Charles J. Rosebault. 

Tue broker in good standing charges his 
customers one eighth of one per cent com- 
mission on every order that he executes 
for them. That seems little enough, but 
competition has induced struggling brokers 
to divide even this with men who bring 
them customers. Sometimes they will 
offer to do business for a commission of one 
sixteenth of one per cent, although such 
arrangements are kept secret. One eighth 
of one per cent equals $12.50 on a trans- 
action in a hundred shares of stock, the par 
value of which is $100 a share. That is, it 
costs only $12.50 to get a broker to pur- 
chase a hundred shares of stock, worth 
$10,000. Yet there are students of Wall 
Street who charge to this trifling commis- 
sion all the losses of speculation. 

If, say these theorists, tlre speculator 
neither wins nor loses on his investments 
he will be a bankrupt after a brief experi- 
ence, because all his money will be em- 
ployed in paying commissions. A trans- 
action involving a hundred shares of stock 
is very small, and the energetic speculator 
would not consider it. He deals in lots 
varying from five hundred to ten thousand 

«shares, and the commissions vary accord- 
ingly from $62.50 to $1250. As every spec- 
ulation involves both a purchase and a sale 
these figures have to be doubled, making 
the commissions on a single order cost the 
speculator from $125 to $2,500. 

To the mind of the gambler, the broker’s 
commission is akin to the ‘‘kitty” or 
‘‘rake off” exacted by proprietors of 
gambling dens from every game of poker. 
A story is told of a man who started to 
gamble in wheat with a five dollar bill, and 
who had such extraordinary good fortune 
that he won $100,000, He continued to 
speculate for two years, and his winnings 
and losses during that period balanced 
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At the end of the two years he had parted 
with the $100,000 winnings and the $5 cap- 
ital. All was gone in commissions. 

There is a tradition in the Street that no 
man who speculates can ever end a winner. 
When ex Police Superintendent Walling 
was constructing a chapter on Wall Street 
in his book of reminiscences he made a 
careful investigation of this theory, and 
found just one man, a Rhode Islander 
named Smith, who had left speculation 
with more money than when he entered it. 
He had won $30,000 in a single deal, and 
had then gone back to his home satisfied. 
This was the one bright incident in a mel- 
aucholy history of wreckage. 

There is a great difference between the 
speculator and the manipulator. The 
former is a gambler acting upon theories 
and guesses, while the other directs or par- 
ticipates in operations which control the 
market. All the successful operators have 
been manipulators, and when they descend 
to speculation they usually lost money. 
Jay Gould speculated at times, but usually 
with disastrous results, and his losses 
amounted to millions. When he manipu- 
lated stocks he won. 

Manipulation is usually the result of a 
combination of men of large capital with the 
object of elevating or depressing the price 
of acertain stock. Asarule their action 
is based upon a change in the condition of 
the property which the stock represents. 
The plans of the combination are prepared 
with as much care as commanders of an 
army devotes to their campaigns. The 
manipulators are aware that they will meet 
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opposition, and that upon the soundness of 
their generalship the issue will depend. If 
they have plenty of capital, nerve, experi- 
ence, and energy, and their action is in 
harmony with existing conditions, their 
success is practically assured at the out- 
set and their investment is no longer a 
speculation. 

‘The stock broker who wculd admit that 
he had a personal interest in a speculation 
has not appeared in the Street as yet. 
Brokers always declare that they confine 
their operations to the execution of orders 
given by their customers. The habitué of 
Wall Street, always skeptical, sneers when 
stich boasts are made. He knows very 
well that no person who is engaged in the 
Street is always able to resist the temp- 
tation of gambling, The atmosphere about 
him will surely have its effect upon the 
most virtuous, and the time will come 
when not to take advantage of a tip seems 
like throwing money away. The broker, 
his clerks, his typewriter, and his office boy 
nearly all succumb to it at one time or 
another. 

Officially, however, the broker who does 
a commission business, never speculates, 
and the rule of his office forbids speculation 
to any employee. The reason is sufficient. 
The broker is intrusted with the secrets of 
his customers, and they also rely upon him 
for advice. If he had a personal interest 
in the fluctuations of the market, he would 
naturally be inclined to use the information 
confided to him for his own advantage, 
and his judgment would alsa be influenced 
by his operations. 





A MORALIST’S RHYME. 


‘WEALTH is the world’s desire, 
Strive for it, evéry one; 
Heap up the bright gold higher 


Till it obscures the sun. 


Feverish seller and buyer 
Let not your intellect range 


Up toward Trinity’s spire, 
Towering high over Change. 


Wealth is the world’s desire ; 
The knowledge of power is sweet ;_ 
But tombstones are under the spire 
Just at the head of the Street! 





Samuel A. Wood, 
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By Frank A. Munsey, 


Author of “‘A Tragedy of Errors,” “On the Field of Honor,” ete. 


LIV. 


HERE is a point at which nature 
rebels and breaks. Marion had 
reached that point. An eternity of 

torture had been compressed into a few 
hours. ‘The agony of a broken heart was 
stilled for a time. 

It was towards night. The sun had 
traversed the heavens and was sinking in 
the west. On one side of the bed on which 
Marion lay was the old family physician. 
There was deep anxiety in his face as he 
watched her—an anxiety that filled the 
hearts of Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley with de- 
spair. They were close to Marion’s side 
and were watching eagerly every move- 
ment of her lips, as she uttered the ram- 
bling words that cut deep into her moth- 
er’s heart. 

‘« «How will it be at the end of a year?’ 
Oh, Phil, Phil! how can you speak such 
cruel words? Does mama object to you? 
Mama thinks the world of you. You should 
know that as you know I love you, so how 
can a year’s delay change us? I know 
your love is too true to be shaken in that 
time. If it were not—oh, Phil, I cannot 
bear to think of it! Such thoughts break 
my heart. Can’t you see, don't you know 
that nothing in the world would make me 
so happy as to be your wife? This love is 
not new to you and me, Phil. We have 
been lovers all our lives, and I have always 
looked forward to the time when my school 
days would be finished, thinking that you 
and I would then be more to each other 
than ever. 

‘* And now they are over, we are less to 
each other, you say. No, Phil, that is not 
so. Weare not less to each other. We 
never shall be less to each other. It is 
hard enough to yield to mama. without 
your making it harder. 

‘*You don’t wish to make it harder, you 
say. I know you don’t. I am so sorry for 
you, Phil, dear, so sorry for myself, but 


what canI do? You would not have me 
Marry against mama’s wishes, I am sure, 
and yet you think it might be best. Phil, 
you shock me. I must not allow you to 
say such things—it is wicked, horrible. 
Just think what you have said. And then 
you say we cannot look into the future ; we 
cannot tell what changes a year will make 
in us, in our nature, in our surroundings, 
in our tastes. I know we cannot tell ex- 
actly, Phil, but I know that you and I will 
not cease to love each other whatever else 
happens, and mama will give her consent 
for us to marry. It is only a year, Phil, 
The time will go very quickly. You can 
spend every evening with me, and I will 
go down town and come home with you 
now and then at night, and I will try to 
make you just the happiest boy in the 
world. Now, you will be good and wait 
patiently, won't you; wait for my sake and 
for mama’s sake? She thinks the world of 
you, Phil, and she will not ask us to wait 
after the year is over. I am sure she 
won't.” 

‘These were bitter words for Mrs. Kings- 
ley’s ears. Each sentence condemned her 
with a force that she could hardly bear. 
The fruits of her folly had come home to 
her in a way she little expected. It re- 
quired all the strength she could summon 
to remain and listen to this terrible revela- 
tion. Marion continued, in pleading, plaint- 
ive tones. 

**T should think you might come with us, 
Phil—with me—you say you wish you 
could,” she went on, now resentfully, ‘‘ but 
that it is impossible. Impossible!” she 
repeated, with weird force and frowning 
brow. ‘‘ Love should know no impossibil- 
ities. Do I question your love, you ask? 
No, Phil, no, I do not question it, but 
ought you to refuse me anything? Would 
I refuse you anything? Yes, I did refuse 
you something once, I know,” she ad- 
mitted, with changed expression, ‘but 


*7 iis story began in the March number of this magazine. Back numbers can be had from the 
publishers or from all news dealers, at ten cents each. 
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it was not my fault. I had to obey 
mama. You agreed with me that there 
was no other way and promised to help me 
to wait patiently. Let us not goon in this 
way, Phil. Let us avoid these things that 
might cause us regret,” and she reached 
out her hand as if extending it to him in 
token of good faith. 

The tears rolled down Mrs. Kingsley’s 
face, and Mr. Kingsley could scarcely bear 
up under the strain. It was something to 
shake the nerves even of the old physician 
who had witnessed many pathetic scenes 
in his long professional career. 

‘*T ought to tell Phil all about Burton 
Edwards, I know,” continued Marion, ** but 
I cannot quite make up my mind to do it. 
He should have my confidence, of course. 
I have been a little wicked, perhaps, but I 
didn’t mean any harm, I really didn’t 
want Burton to become interested in me. 
I wish I could tell Phil. Love should have 
no secrets. Iam sure he would not blame 
me, and yet it is so hard, I cannot seem to 
begin the confession. Phil doesn’t seem 
the same. He is so distant, so far away 
from me. I wonder if I have been drifting 
away from him. If we keep onin this way 
--but I won’t think of it. I will not allow 
anything to separate Phil from me.” Then, 
as if holding a letter before her eyes, she 


read: ‘‘‘I hope you can give me next 
Thursday evening, the evening that will be 
the anniversary of that one on which I 


asked you to be my wife. The year we 
were asked to wait will have passed. I 
know you are very busy socially, but the 
matter for us to consider means far more 
to you and me than an evening's pleasure, 
be it ever so full.’ 

‘*T wish Phil had not added this last 
sentence. It hurts me. I know he doesn’t 
mean to hurt me, but he does. I wonder 
if I have changed as much as he has, and 
mama, she is not willing that I should be- 
come engaged to Phil even now. I told 
him a year age that we should have to 
wait only one year, and that mama would 
give her consent then. Yes, only one year. 
How long it seemed, and now it hag gone. 
Did I tell Phil the truth? I intended to 
be truthful and thought I was, but mama 
makes no secret with me now of her dis- 
like for Phil, and she is more bitterly op- 
posed to my engagement than ever. What 
shall I say to Phil? Oh, dear me, I wish I 
had been engaged a yearago. I wish I had 
not yielded to mama’s wishes, but I could 
not do anything else, and now, must I dis- 
obey her or must I break Phil's heart? It 
is so much worse than it was then.” 
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Mrs. Kingsley turned away from the 
bed in bitter agony, and, leaning on the 
arm of her husband, sank crushed upon 
the couch. 

‘*You must not remain here,” said the 
physician. “I cannot permit it. The 
strain will kill you.” 

‘*No, no,” said Mrs. Kingsley, waving 
him away, with a white, thin hand; ‘* Ican- 
not go. It is my place to be here. Zhe 
potion ts mine. I must drink it.” 

**Come with me, dear,” said Mr. Kings- 
ley tenderly. ‘* Your presence will not help 
Marion, and her wanderings are more than 
you can bear.” 

But Mrs. Kingsley was deaf to these ap- 
peals, and leaned forward that she might 
catch every word from Marion’s lips. 

‘“*Oh, that look!” exclaimed Marion, 
putting up her hands as if to hide the face 
from her eyes. ‘* How it condemns me!” 
and a shudder shook her fevered frame. 
The tears stole down her cheeks, and be- 
tween sobs she moaned, ‘‘I know I have 
been doing wrong in breathing this atmos- 
phere of love. I did not do it willfully. I 
had the impulse to fly from Burton, and 
yet there was something that seemed to 
tie me to him. How Phil’s look pierces 
me. Poor fellow! I pity him! I have 
been very wicked, and yet I have not been 
willfully wrong. It seems as if something 
were constantly leading me away from 
Phil against my will. Oh, it was such a 
mistake postponing the engagement! We 
were so happy then, and would have been 
so happy! All this torture, this frightful 
heartache would have been avoided.” 

Presently she continued as if talking to 
herself : ‘‘ How cold and distant he is ! He 
is keeping something from me,” anda look 
of jealousy came into her expression. 
Then she went on: ‘‘I did not think busi- 
ness would keep you from coming to see 
me. Would it have kept you a year ago, I 
wonder?” There wascensure in her tones. 
She shuddered as if from the very coldness 
of his manner. 

‘If mama was right a year ago, you say, 
why should not she wish the same policy 
to prevail for another year, and perhaps 
yet another, and maybe still another? 

‘*Mama thinks she was right. 

“Yes, I have talked with her about it. 
I am so sorry, but what can I do? You 
would not wish me to disobey her, I am 
sure. 

‘‘Yes, I know I said the same thing a 
year ago, but I said itin good faith. I 
believe mama meant that we should be- 
come engaged now, or! should not have 
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told you so. I have never deceived you, 
Phil—not exactly. There are some things 
I have wanted to tell you, but you have 
been so distant I could not seem to ap- 
proach you. The very words froze in my 
mouth. I do not think I am altogether to 
blame. Won’t you blame yourself just a 
little, and make it easier for me? ‘Tell me 
that you have drifted away from me, so 
that I won't think that I have done all the 
drifting. Papa is willing we should be- 
come engaged. He was willing a vear 
ago, but it was mama who stood between 
us. I know she did what seemed best for 
us, but she was wrong—oh, how wrong 
she was! You do not know, Phil, how I 
have suffered. You never can know. I 
have thought sometimes that I would tell 
you, but, as I just said, the words refused 
tocome. And then you never came to see 
me before I went to Europe. It was like 
tearing out my heart to go away without 
seeing you, Phil. Why didn’t you come 
to me? I would have left the steamer 
even if you had come to me and shown me 
that youloved me. I should have been so 
happy. But, no, you didn’t come—you 
didn’t answer my letter—didn’t care, it 
seemed to me, where Iwent. WasIhappy 
—happy, you say? How could I be happy 


without you? Itried toseem happy—tried 


to make mama think I was happy, but it 
wasn’t like the old happiness we used to 
enjoy, Phil. Oh, for just one more sum- 
mer like the old summers when you and I 
were together in the country. But it is 
too late—too late. There will never be 
any more such pleasure for me. She will 
have you with her and she will be so 
happy. It is almost more than I can bear, 
Phil. Itdoesn’t seem right. I don’t blame 
you, and yet it is so cruel—so unjust—un- 
just” 

Marion’s words had been growing more 
and more indistinct and were now scarcely 
audible. The opiate administered by the 
doctor had begun its quieting effect. Her 
eyes, that had flashed their wavering, un- 
recognizing glances on those standing by 
her side, fluttered feebly and then closed. 
She lay there, pallid, still, almost as one 
dead. 

Mrs. Kingsley’s face was white and hag- 
gard. She had seen herself as the de- 
stroyer of her own daughter’s happiness, if 
not her very life. With fear and anxiety 
and bitter self condemnation she struggled 
to her feet, and bending over the bed 
looked down upon Marion. She stood there 
motionless, with all the agony of supreme 
suffering in her face. Presently her lips 
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moved and framed the soundless words: 
‘*My own folly!’ My own folly! Oh God, 
have pity on her, my chiid.” 


LV. 


White Marion was wandering in mind, 
Derringforth was struggling in body 
against a formidable attack of pneumonia. 
Colonel Rayburn noted his absence from 
the Street, and, knowing of his exposure on 
the previous night, at once became anxious. 
He lost little time in going personally to 
Derringforth’s rooms, where he found the 
latter in the hands of a trained nurse. 

A week later, when Derringforth had 
recovered sufficiently to be moved with 
safety, he was taken to Colonel Rayburn's 
home on Riverside Drive. He had rebelled 
against this, but the kindness and solici- 
tude of Colonel and Mrs. Rayburn, and the 
messages of cheer from Dorothy, were im- 
pelling forces not to be resisted. He 
yielded, and fate again smiled at the cun- 
ning of its own handiwork. 

His own mother could not have done 
more for him than Mrs. Rayburn ; his own 
sister, had God blessed him with one, could 
not have ministered more tenderly to his 
comfort than did Dorothy. Her presence 
was sunshine ; her words more potent than 
the potions of the physician. As returning 
health began coursing through his veins, 
Derringforth realized that he had been 
drifting from Marion towards Dorothy. It 
seemed to him that this drifting had taken 
him out of the natural channel of his life, 
and yet his environment, and his obliga- 
tions to Dorothy, checked the impulse to 
protest. It was not as if he did not love 
Dorothy. Without this love he would have 
found some good reason for gently dis- 
couraging her love. As it was, he had not 
the heart to do this, and each day he saw, 
sometimes with a feeling of regret, some- , 
times with a thrill of joy, that her life was 
more and more firmly welded to his. 

Her childlike confidence in him appealed 
to his sense of honor, while, at the same 
time, her bright face and gentle manner 
quickened his admiration for this sweet 
flower of the sunny South. There was but 
one outcome to the inexorable logic of 
the situation, and yet there was an under- 
current in the very fiber of Derringforth's 
nature that rebelled against this outcome. 
At times he almost dreaded the approach 
of Dorothy, whose step, but for one haunt- 
ing fancy, was music to his ear. : 

He could not banish Marion from his 
mind. Much of his thought, during the 
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hours of convalescence, was of her. ‘I'he 
old days of happiness were lived over and 
over, with a realism that made him dead 
to the present. She was his ideal—his 
other half—the God created other half, 
and yet he could not take unto himself his 
own. If he could only discover defects in 
Dorothy's character that would modify his 
feeling for her, then he might see his way 
to a pretext for casting off the cords that 
were drawing him toa destiny not his own. 

‘*Oh, why was I permitted to meet Mar- 
ion again?” he cried ovt in the bitter 
anguish of his heart. And yet he was con- 
scious of a longing to see her—a longing 
that was consuming his very soul. 

The days went by and he heard nothing 
from her. At first he wondered at this, 
and then he began to speculate as to the 
cause of her silence. And out of this rea- 
soning rose the image of Devonshire. 

A cloud darkened the brow of Derring- 
forth. He recalled his own bitter feelings 
when Devonshire broke in upon Marion 
and himself just at that time when each 
was beginning to see through the mist and 
into the true nature of the other. He re- 
membered the gracious welcome Marion 
gave the tall Englishman, and a thrill of 
jealousy racked his enfeebled frame. From 
this point he began to view Marion through 
the cynical eyes that so cruelly belied her. 

He had been very ill and his friends-- 
his true friends, had come to him, while 
Marion, so far as he knew, had not given 
him athought. He fancied her under the 
spell of the Englishman and wondered that 
she could at one moment be the old sweet 
Marion and at another be so untrue to her- 
self. 

This view of Marion had crept stealthily 
into Derringforth’s mind. He had tried to 
force it back, but it reasserted itself always, 
and with darker shadings. ‘The contrast 
between this perverted fancy of Marion, 
and Dorothy’s sweet, young face, beaming 
with sincerity and love, was potent in bend- 
ing Derringforth’s steps towards that path 
fate had blazed for him. 


LVI. 


Tue soft sunshine of the approaching 
spring sifted in through the curtained 
window and played in flickering shadows 
upon the pale, thin face of Marion Kings- 
ley. She was sitting in a large easy chair, 
propped up with pillows. Her well 
rounded figure was emaciated from the 
long illness that had brought her almost 
to the verge of the grave. 


Near her sat her mother, now older by a 
dozen years than on that winter day, 
scarcely three months before, when she 
heard the words from Marion's unconscious 
lips that arraigned her as the destroyer of 
her daughter’s happiness. 

The postman’s whistle had just sounded. 
Marion gave little heed to the shrill 
notes. It had been a long time since she 
had received a letter that had aroused any 
interest in her. Presently the maid ap- 
peared and handed two envelopes to 
Marion. She took them indifferently, and 
with a listless air her eyes fell upon the 
superscription of the topmost one. The 
writing was unfamiliar to her. She dropped 
it into her lap in a way that seemed to say, 
“It is hardly worth the opening.” 

Then her eyes scanned the address on the 
other letter. Instantly her pale cheeks 
brightened. A quick flash of hope came 
into her eyes, and with nervous fingers she 
tore open the envelope. 

The letter was from Derringforth. It 
ran as follows: 

DEAR MaRIon: 

You are my oldest friend, our friendship 
dating back almost to the beginning of life. 
For this reason I wish you to be the first 
among my friends to learn of my engagement. 
The sweet girl who has promised to be my 
wife is Dorothy Rayburn, the daughter of 
Colonel Rayburn. I doubt if you know ner, 
but I hope that you and she may meet very 
soon and that a firm, deep friendship may 
grow up between you two. Nothing could 
now add more to my happiness than this, and 
I am sure that when Miss Rayburn knows you 
as I do she will join me in this hope. 

Very sincerely yours, 
PHIL DERRINGFORTH. 
Thursday, the eighth. 


The color that had come into Marion’s 
{ace fled before she had read half a dozen 
lines, and her pallor was as the pallor of 
death. Herhead fell back upon the pillow 
and she lay there helpless, hopeless, with a 
heart that was dead within her breast. 

‘My dear, what has happened?” cried 
Mrs. Kingsley, trembling violently as she 
hurried to Marion’s aid. 

The latter made no reply. There was a 
stony look of agony in her eyes as she 
stared into vacancy, but by way of response 
she pointed a trembling hand towards 
Derringforth’s letter, which had dropped 
from her nerveless fingers to the floor. 
Mrs. Kingsley picked it up eagerly, and 


in another instant cried out in a piteous 


tone : 
‘My God! and this is my work.” 
She was overwhelmed by torture and 
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remorse, and, wringing her hands in the 
bitter agony of her soul, walked the floor 
in utter despair. The cup of her folly she 
had at last drained to its bitterest dregs. 

And still the sun sent its soft, bright 
beams into the room and athwart the faces 
of these two, whose souls were enshrouded 
in a gloom so dense that it seemed no ray 
of light could ever penetrate it. 

Hearing the pathetic cry from Mrs. 
Kingsley's lips, Marion, with an effort that 
was heroic, with a will that was so supreme, 
forced the energy of action into her en- 
feebled limbs, and, flying to her mother 
clasped her reassuringly in her arms. 

This never to be forgotten day was well 
nigh gone. The midnight hour was close 
at hand. There was no sleep for Marion. 
The emotions of her soul precluded repose 
of brain. In the trainof thought surging 
through her mind there came the recollec- 
tion of that other letter—the one accom- 
panying Derringforth’s. Now, some in- 
stinct, she knew not what, kindled a desire 
to knowitscontents. It lay on her writing 
desk, and to get it was no small effort, 
exhausted as she was. But it was soon in 
her hands, and then she noticed what had 
not attracted her attention at first, that 
the envelope bore the official stamp of the 
government. 
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‘““This is strange,” she murmured, and 
tearing it open she was startled at the sight 
of her own handwriting on a letter inclosed, 
addressed to Derringforth. She dropped 
it in momentary fright, as if some uncanny 
thing had crept into her hands. The next 
instant she picked it up and examining the 
envelope saw that it had been opened and 
that it was an old traveler, having first been 
sent to Derringforth’'s office, then to Omaha, 
then to Dakota, then to Washington, and 
finally having come back to her. She felt a 
strange dread as she took it from the 
envelope—almost a superstitious dread. 
That this letter—some old forgotten letter 
of hers, should come back to her, accom- 
panying the announcement of Phil’s en- 
gagement, was a coincidence so strange, so 
unaccountable, that she shrank from read- 
ing her words, and lay for some moments 
with her eyes fixed upon the ceiling ina 
tumult of emotions. 

Then with trembling fingers she held up * 
the dainty paper and beheld the letter that 
Phil had never answered. 

‘This is cruel—oh, the cruelty of fate 
she sobbed. ‘‘ But for this,” holding the 
letter clinched tightly in her hand, ‘ it 
would have been different. Vow it is too 
late. He is lost to me, and life—my life, is 
without one spark of hope.” 


( Zo be continued, ) 
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WHEN the tide goes out, 
Along the deepening twilight shore 
Stand revealed rocks sharp and hoar, 
Tempest scarred and water seared, 
Seaweed hung, black, dank and weird. 
When the tide goes out. 


When the tide goes out, 
When life’s ocean backward rolls 
Stand revealed our inner souls, 
Tempest scarred and battle reft ; 
The drift of the past to view is left, 
When the tide goes out. 


May Isabel Buker. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


How a humbly born American boy rose tobe a prince of the Catholic hierarchy—His 
carecr in the church, his work and personality, and the pomp 
and pageant of his recent jubilee. 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


HE lower part of St. Paul’s Street, 

Baltimore, was evidently laid out on 
the Boston plan ; that is to say, on no plan 
at all other than the lines laid down by the 
meanderings of the cows on their way to 
and from pasture. In the most sinuous 
portion of the thoroughfare named after 
the great apostle there stands a shabby 
little house, the birthplace of Cardinal 
Gibbons. There was a grocery store on 
the ground floor of the shabby little 
house, and startled indeed would have 
been the Baltimore housewives who fifty 
nine years ago came thither to make their 
purchases, had any one told them that in 
the humble rooms above there lay an 
infant who was to achieve for himself a 
spiritual station that would make him the 
peer of any prince in Europe. 

James Gibbons grew up in an atmos- 
phere of work. When very young his 
father took him to Ireland, of which 
country the elder Gibbons was a native; 
but this was no holiday trip for- the boy. 
He went to school just as if he was at 
home, and applied himself with such dili- 
gence that on the return of the family to 
America he was ready to enter St. 
Charles College. 

Having already determined to become 
a priest, his theological course was taken 
at the Seminary of St. Sulpice in Balti- 
more, and on his ordination in 1861 he 
was assigned to St. Bridget’s, in Canton, 
as his first station. The field was not an 
encouraging one. It was in a suburb of 
Baltimore more remarkable for the quan- 
tity than for the quality of its population. 
But young Gibbons had consecrated him- 
self to the work of God; man’s opinions 
of the particular character of this work— 
particularly if the man were James Gib- 
bons—bore no weight with him, Duty 


was his guiding star, beckoning him on. 
Whether it led him through pleasant 
pastures, or through bogs and brambles, 
was no concern of his. All that he had 
to think about was the work. And 
through all these years he has thought of 
nothing else. 

Honors and preferments have come to 
him, not slowly either. Just sixteen 
years after entering the priesthood he be- 
came Archbishop of Baltimore, and eleven 
years later received the cardinal’s hat, 
succeeding McCloskey of New York. 
These two men are the only cardinals the 
United States have ever had. 

Cardinal Gibbons is a round peg in a 
round hole, or a square peg in a square 
one, if you please. In other words, he is 
of all menthe man for his place. Modest, 
yet dignified ; gracious in manner, yet al- 
ways bearing about with him the consci- 
ousness that he is the servant of God and 
thus should command a certain awesome 
respect from man, he is the ideal prelate 
of a church in which form and ceremonial 
mean so much. 

And yet there are none so humble as 
this same American cardinal. He is al- 
most a monk in the abstemious character 
of his living. The only relaxation he per- 
mits himself from the duties of his office 
is a two hours’ walk which he takes daily 
in the open air. And this custom it is 
that has made his somewhat undersized 
figure and kindly, wrinkled face a familiar 
one on the streets of his native city. I 
say familiar, and yet he would be noticed 
only by those who might be watching for 
him. His eyes are cast down—a habit 
that might attract attention instead of the 


‘reverse were he to accompany it with a 


slow and measured stride. But the cardi- 
nal walks quickly; indeed, so rapidly that 
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Cardinal Gibbons. 
By permission, from a copyrighted photograph by Bachrach, Baltimore 


he has 
“ strolls.” 

Noticing that the cardinal did so much 
walking, some Baltimore gentlemen de- 
termined to raise a fund for the purchase 
and maintenance of carriage and horses 
for his eminence. Rumors of this came 
to his ears. 


but few companions in_ his 


“Give me that money for charity,” he 
said, going straight to the originator of 
the movement. “I like to walk.” 

Another pronounced trait in Cardinuat 
Gibbons is his patriotism. Addressing, 
not long since, the children of the church 
schools in Freeport, Illinois, he said: 
“Boys, I want you to become noble, patri- 
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otic citizens of the United States. The 
highest aim we can have is to be an 
American citizen. Our highest ambition 
should be to be called an American citizen, 
and every man who desires to live 1n this 
country should be a patriotic citizen. You 
should show fidelity to your church, and 





The Catholic Cathedral in Baltimore. 


you should show love for your land by 
devotion to the flag of your country.” 
On the 18th and 19th of last October 
there was celebrated in Baltimore a silver 
jubilee in which Cardinal Gibbons was 
the central figure. The occasion marked 
the completion of his twenty five years’ 
service as a bishop, and but few more im- 
posing church ceremonials have ever been 
held in this country. With almost every 
archbishop in the United States present, 
and bishops and priests by the hundreds, 
and with singing by the Sistine Chapel 
choir from the Vatican, in Rome, the oc- 
casion was made in every way worthy of 
the man in whose honor it was arranged, 
This was a time when the cardinal 
could not well refuse the gifts that were 
tendered him. First in importance of 
these, although not in monetary value, 
was a portrait of the Pope sent by Leo 
XIII himself. The portrait is carved in 
stone, set in a frame of gold, studded 
with precious stones. The worth of this 
unique souvenir is put down at ten thou- 
sand dollars. Among the other gifts was 


a set of “archiepiscopal jewelry,” in- 
cluding, among other pieces, a ring, a 
cross that hangs on the breast, and the 
chalice from which the consecrated wine 
is partaken. This cup contains fifty 
large diamonds, and is beautifully wrought. 
The cost of the set was nearly forty 
thousand dollars. 

These gifts were all from members of 
the Roman hierarchy. When the idea of 
the jubilee was first broached, the sug- 
gestion was made that a purse be raised 
for the cardinal, to which Catholics 
throughout the country should have the 
opportunity to contribute. But as in the 

case of the carriage and horses, his 
eminence put a stop to anything of 
the sort. 
Cardinals are not so 
called because they wear 
a red hat. Cardo, the 
Latin for “hinge,” fur- 
nishes the derivation of 
the title, which was ap- 
plied to men so necessary 
to the well being of the 
church that, like the 
hinges of a door, they 
could not be dispensed 
with. The most impor- 
tant duty, although not 
by any means the most onerous, that falls 
to the lot of members of the Cardinals’ 
College, is the election of one of their 
own number to the papal seat, whenever 
the chair of Peter becomes vacant. 

When Cardinal Gibbons was elevated 
to his new dignity in 1886, he went to 
Rome and at the Vatican received the 
red beretta from the hands of the Pope.: 
Then, amid a most imposing ceremonial in 
which the Noble Guard, the Guard Pala- 
tine, the Swiss Guard, the Carbineers 
and a host of other members of the Court 
of the Holy See took part, the red hat was 
conferred upon him. 

The red hat of Cardinal McCloskey, 
by the way, was not buried with him, but 
hangs suspended from the dome in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. May it 
be many years ere similar disposition be 
made in Baltimore of the official insignia 
of Cardinal Gibbons, whose inherent 
goodness, practical benevolence, and gen- 
tle manners have endeared him not only 
to his own church, but to all over whom 
the influence of his noble life is shed. 





THE STORY OF FAUST. 


The wonderful legend that has been glorified by the poetry of Goethe and the 
melodies of wounod—A love story that ts all literature’s 
type of the tragedy of passion. 


By George Holme. 


HE sat by her spinning wheel and 
sang her gentle songs, listening to 
her mother’s droning, patient voice as she 
read the missal; listening with dreamy 
face to the Angelus, and watching the 
birds fly home through the evening sky. 
Her cheeks were round and pure, and her 
hair hung over her shoulders. 
“I will go to the church,” she said to 
her mother, “and make my confession.” 
There was no reluctance in her step. 


What had she to say except the formula 
she had been taught as a lisping child— 
the naming of the seven deadly sins and 
their hard sounding kindred ? The priest 
crossed his hands upon his comfortable 
stomach and slept the sleep of duty well 
done, when pretty young Margaret came 
for absolution. 

As she left the church and came out 
into the square this evening, two men 
stood there, watching her. One was a 


Faust's Vision. 


From the ;aintiny by L Falero, 


“Now we’re 1n the sphere, I deem, 
Of enchantment and of dream!” 





Margaret Leaving the Church. 


From the painting by Liezen-Mayer. 





“ By heaven, this girl is lovely! Ne’er 
Have I seen anything so fair!”’ 
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Margaret and Martha. 
From the painting by Liezen- Mayer, 


“"T is gold rules all things ’neath the sun; 
Alas! we poor folks that have none!” 


young gallant, the other a tall, spare man 
in red. One wasa scholar tired of poring 
over books, of questioning, of denying, of 
sneering, until he had in despair taken 
the Devil for his friend and counselor, 
and come from his dingy study into the 


life of the world. The other, who hung 
at his ear, was Mephistopheles. 

He had come—at Faust’s invitation, to 
be sure, for even the Devil stands upon 
etiquette, and never intrudes where he is 
given distinctly to understand that he is 








Faust's First Meeting with Margaret. 
From the painting by Carl Becker. 


“My pretty lady, permit me, do, 
My escort and arm to offer you!” 
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not wanted—and laughed at his host’s 
learning. He had made the walls of the 
study disappear in visions of blue sky, of 
forms of joy in the very atmosphere ; he 
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tory, and remembered, at the Devil’s bid- 
ding, that every man who had discovered 
a truth and given it to the world, had re- 
ceived crucifixion for his reward. 


Margaret at the Spinning Wheel. 


From the painting by Liezen- Mayer 


‘*My peace is gone, my heart is sore; 
’T is gone forever and evermore!” 


had told him, “ This is Life! Come with 
me. Come up and down the world with 


He had closed his books, and then 


me. Come to the cavern of the witch and 
she shall give you a drink which will take 
away your doubts, your age, and leave 
you with the joys and the desires of 
youth in your heart.” 

And Faust had looked back into his- 


asked Mephistopheles what wages he 
wanted for his counseling. 

“Oh, we will not quarrel about that,” 
the Devil said. 

And here they had come together, 
watching pretty Gretchen on her way 
from confession. Faust looked at her. 
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and her maidenly modesty seemed like a 
shield to her, but the witch’s brew was in 
his veins, and the Devil at his elbow. He 


smiled in her face and touched her arm. 


Those pretty drooping eyes!” And then 
to the Devil: “I must know her.” 

“That bit of innocence? I have no 
power over her. But ’—pondering— 


Margaret at the Shrine. 


From the painting by Liezen-Mayer. 


“Thou, the sorest pangs that borest, 
Look on mine with face benign!” 


“My pretty lady, it is late for you to be 
unescorted. May I walk with you?” 

Gretchen looked at him with frightened 
eyes. The pride of the peasant is in- 
Sstinctive. “I am neither a lady, nor 
pretty,” she said, and she took her sleeve 
from his arm and left him. 

Faust looked after her. “ She is lovely. 


“T'll find you a present for her. It is not 
a long way from the gift to the giver. It 
will be easy enough to put it into her 
window from the street.” 

Margaret had put away her wheel and 
set the room where her mother slept in 
order for the night. She had told the 
story of the village day, and now she took 
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her lamp and went into the little white 
room, upon whose pure threshold even 
the Devil had hesitated. She set the 
lamp by the mirfor, and looked into its 
small oval face. It was not a very perfect 
glass, but it could not entirely distort the 
reflected image. She unplaited her hair 
strand by strand, and thought aloud. 

“I wonder who he was,” she said to the 
girl in the glass. “He was so handsome, 
He called me pretty.” 

A little flush came into her cheek, and 
aer eyes dropped. They fell upon a 
‘casket of curious workmanship, which 
stood at her hand. She looked at it in 
amazement, and taking it in her hand 
started toward the door. 

Then she hesitated. There was a key 
-on a bit of ribbon lying beside the casket. 
Surely it could be no harm to look just 
once. She fitted the key to the lock and 
lifted the lid. The cushions were covered 
with stars of diamonds. 

A village maiden, only a child, she had 
never seen diamonds before, but her 
‘woman’s instinct made her tremble before 
them. She took them up in her hands— 
and clasped the necklace about her white 
throat. She hung the earrings in her 
ears, and then she looked in the glass, 
her cheeks scarlet and her eyes wide. 

There was a stir at her door. She 
‘caught at the jewels and started like a 
guilty thing, half covering her throat with 
her hand. 

“Gretchen,” her mother said sharply, 
fear and anxiety in her voice, “how came 
yeu by those trinkets? Who gave them 
tc you? Tell me, at once.” 

“T found them here. They were on 
my table when I came in. I donot know 
where they came from.” 

Her mother looked at her and saw that 
she told the truth. The eyes of her child 
looked into hers limpidly, trustingly. 

“Take them off,” she said gently. “ They 
may have been hidden here by some 
thief in flight. We cannot keep such 
things in the house. Go for Martha, and 
together bring the priest, that he may 
take them away.” 

Gretchen gave one longing look as she 
put down the sparkling things and turned 
away. 

“It was not a thief,” she said to herself. 

The next evening as Martha, the neigh- 
‘bor, sat in her door, Gretchen came up 
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through the garden which lay between 
their houses, panting with excitement, 
something held in her embroidered apron, 

“What is it?” the woman asked. 

“Oh, Martha, you know you said it was 
a pity 1 could not keep the jewels last 
night. Well, here is another casket—full 
—only more!” 

“Come inside. You must not let your 
mother see them. You lucky girl!” She 
lifted the lid and let the light from her 
lamp fall upon the twinkling stones. 

“But I cannot keep them!” 

“Certainly you can. You can bring 
them out—one at a time, on a holiday, or 
at a dance. Nobody will notice. Some 
tale can be made up for your mother.” 

“But who brought them?” 

“Have you seen any one lately?” 

“ No—or—only a gentleman in the 
square, yesterday evening.” 

“Ah!” 

And then Mephistopheles came in and 
made Martha a visit, and stopped long 
enough to say to Margaret that she was a 
lady; that it was not only the jewels 
which gave her that air, but that surely 
no one would think of giving such gems 
to any but a lady. When he left, Martha 
told Gretchen to meet her in the garden 
the next evening. 

When an old woman, a young gallant 
—as Faust appeared to be—and the Devil 
are conspired together, youth and inno- 
cence can go only as they are led. Gretchen 
was led up and down the garden paths by 
Faust, while Martha and,the Fiend held 
converse. 

‘My talk can only weary you,” Marga- 
ret said. ‘You, who travel so much, are 
accustomed to looking upon strange peo- 
ple with kindly eyes, but ——” 

Faust stooped and kissed her hand. 
“Your sweet words are more to me than 
all the learning in the world.” 

She drew back her hand. “It is so 
coarse, so hard! How can you kiss it? 
Why should you say such things to me? 
I am not of your world. You have 
friends.” Her face was distressed. 

Faust sighed. ‘“ Youth and innocence 
can never understand their value. Why, 
child, you have gifts which any worldling 
would envy you. Has no one told you 
this before?” 

“T am always alone, except for my 
mother, and Martha sometimes.” 
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And then she told him the simple story 
of her life ; of her invalid mother, and of 
the brother Valentine away in the army; 
of the little baby sister whom she had 
taken at its birth and cradled on her arm; 
how it had slept with her and been her 
treasure, the sweetener of her labor, until 
it had died and left her arms empty. 

It was such a humble little tale, to 
which Faust hardly listened. ‘“ When 
you saw me this evening, did you know 
me again?” heasked as soon as her voice 
ceased. “Can you forgive the liberty 1 
took in speaking to you the other day?” 

“I feared——” she hesitated. “I was 
angry with myself. It seemed to me 
there must be something unmaidenly, 
something bold about me, which would 
make a gentleman stop me in the street.” 

“No! no!” Faust cried. “My sweet 
girl!” Margaret stopped, embarrassed, 
and broke a daisy from its stem and began 
shredding the petals upon the path. 

“ Are you gathering a flower for me?” 

“Tt is only a game.” 

“What is it you say, as you pull the 
petals?” 

She looked up at him, and there was a 
smile that was more earnestness than 
coquetry in her blue eyes. 

“He loves me—he loves me not,” she 
said, counting the petals one by one, 
holding them daintily between thumb 
and finger. “He loves me—loves me— 
not. Loves me!” 

Faust seized the hand from which the 
flower had fallen. 

“Yes! yes! I love you!” he whis- 
pered. “Do you know all that those 
words mean? J love you!” 

Margaret looked into his face, trem- 
bling. The Devil was away upon his own 
business. The man alone was sufficient 
for this. 

“Do not tremble. Words can never 
tell my love for you. Do you not know 
it too?—that rapture which is eternal ? 
There must be no end, for its end would 
be despair !” 

Margaret half turned from him; and 
then, bit by bit, her face was brought up 
from its drooping—brought around to 
his. He drew it against his own and 
kissed her again and again. 

Alas, that night must go, and day must 
come! Who consorts with the Devil and 
his merry jests must have some sad hours 


when he is away and the gray morning 
steals in. 

Margaret sat at home the long days 
through waiting for night and her lover to 
come. At first her love for him was like 
a smiling little brook, and then like the 
same stream fed by melting snows, until 
it swept away every barrier. 

She whirled her flax wheel around and 
made up little songs which ran into its 
music: 

My peace is gone, 

My heart is sore, 

’Tis gone forever, 

And evermore. 

Where he is not, 

Is the grave to me, 

The whole world’s changed 
Ah, utterly ! 

But when the night came and they 
walked together, talking over and over 
their hopes, their love, the sky seemed to 
have been arched to cover them. 

“Tell me, Henry,” Margaret said to him, 
“do you believe in God and Heaven? | 
know that you are good.” 

“ Why speak of that? I love you! What 
else matters ?” 

“But do you?” 

“How can I tell? Ask a man what is 
God, and his answer only mystifies you. 
Is not the heaven above us, and the earth 
beneath our feet? Isn’t all the world of 
sound and sense akin to us? Is it not all 
borne in upon our hearts and brains, and 
woven into our souls with influences which 
never waver? Call it whatever you will— 
Nature, Love,God. The name is nothing. 
We are part of a great and pulsing life, as 
you have taught me.” 

“You are so good. I know you are so 
good, because I love you. But some- 
times ’—she shuddered even as he held 
her close to him—* I do not seem to know 
you, There is with you a dreadful pres- 
ence ”’—she looks over her shoulder— 
“‘sometimes he speaks to me. fe is not 
good!” 

One day there came tidings to the vil- 
lage. The soldiers were coming home, 
and Margaret’s brother Valentine would 
be with them. There was a hurrying up 
and down, a talking and a gossiping. 
Every face was bright except Margaret's. 


‘In the morning she had been to the well 


and had met one of her girl friends there, 
and there had been told, with side glances 
and whisperings, a tale which made Gret- 
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chen’s heart stand still. It was of another 
girl friend of theirs, Barbara, who had 
been the gayest at dances and pardons. 

“ Poor thing!” Margaret had said, and 
had gone slowly home with dragging feet. 
“ How black it used to look !” 

As she passed the church in the square 
she remembered that it was here that she 
had first met Faust. She put down her 
pitcher and went inside. In a niche in 
the wall, far back in a shadowy corner, 
there was an image of the Mater Dolo- 
rosa, the sorrowing, pitying mother. Not 
many came to worship here. The smil- 
ing, happy image of the Divine Mother 
holding her infant in her arms was more 
to the taste of the simple villagers. 

Margaret stopped and looked at the 
first one as she passed. There were 
flowers here always. The happy mother 
seemed to mock her. She went on to 
the dark and sorrowing one; and before 
this patient, experienced mother, this 
human woman who, although her son was 
divine, had borne every pang of earthly 
woe, Margaret threw herself upon the cold 
stone floor and wept out her broken heart. 

The night after his home coming, Val- 
entine walked the street before his old 
home and tried to still the ache and 
shame of his honest heart. It could not 
be true. Over and over he thought of 
how he had sat around the table with his 
comrades, and heard their boasts of the 
beauty and goodness of sweetheart or 
wife, and how he had bided his time to 
smile and say, “ Each to his fancy. But 
where is a lass like my sister Gretchen?” 
And all the pewter cups would clang, 
“He’s right!” 

All his comrades came from near the 
village, and they had seen or heard of her 
beauty and industry and modesty. He 
felt that he could never see them again! 
“It is not true! But I'll 4/him!” He 
put his great hand by the blade he wore. 

At that instant Faust and his compan- 
ion came out of the shadow of the houses. 
Valentine felt that here was the destroyer, 
and calling out in his rage, he rushed at 
him, cursing him. 

“Strike him!” Mephistopheles cried, 
and before Faust knew it, he had struck 
and struck again, driving his sword 
through Valentine’s heart. 

When one has the devil for a compan- 
ion, he does not often let one stop long 
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to ponder remorse. Mephistopheles’ 
friends were making merry away in the 
mountains, gay with their own festivities, 
and as Faust’s heart was heavy he took 
him away to dance with young witches, 
and to drink of their wine, and to forget, 
perchance, that the world was anything 
but a mad riot. 

But a man may tire even of this. When 
Faust had pushed the Devil away fora 
time, and had come back into the world 
again, he was in despair at hearing that 
Margaret was in prison, condemned to 
death. He railed at the Devil who haJ 
tempted him to this. 

“That gentle soul! 
without my help!” 

“She’s not the first,” the Devil said. 
“Why do you mortals make companions 
of us if you cannot be one of us out and 
out? You would fly, and yet are afraid 
of dizziness. Did I force myself upcn 
you, or you upon me?” 

“T ask but one thing more of you,” 
Faust said. “Show me the way, give me 
the power to save her, and | will go with 
you where you will.” 

“Come, then!” the Devil cried. 

It was not hard, with the Devil’s gold, 
to corrupt the jailor, and bribe him to 
give the keys into Faust’s hands. He 
went down the echoing stone corridor, 
between the dark walls, shivering with 
dread and horror. 

The key turned in the lock. Margaret 
was lying on the straw pallet. As she 
heard the key grate, she hid her face. 

“T cannot die!” she said, sobbing, 
“Wait until the morning!” 

“Margaret! Margaret! It is I!” 

She sprang up and he caught her rising, 


Left to perish 


to hold her in his arms. 


“You! You come to take me with you! 
To save me! You will not let them kill 
me, Henry! You were away. They say 
—I drowned my child. I do not know!” 

“Hush! Come with me.” 

She started, staggering. At the door 
the carriage stood, and the night air, the 
air of freedom, blew upon her forehead. 
Ahead lay the open world. She drewa 
long breath. Freedom and her lover! 
And then inside the carriage—waiting— 
she saw the Devil. She started back. 

“Judgment of God! Myself upon thy 
mercy I resign. I will sot go!” 

“Come!” said the Devil to Faust. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF FESTUS HANKS, 


By Robert McDonald. 


 & 


HERE were only the necessary wit- 
nesses in the dreary little chapel 
down by the Liverpool docks to see 

Festus Hanks and Elizabeth Maule mar- 
ried. It was not an important society 
event, this wedding of a clerk in a ship 
chandler’s shop, and his employer’s 
daughter. 

It was a great rise in the world for Fes- 
tus Hanks, but perhaps it was he, best 
knowing the depths from which he had 
sprung, who placed the greatest importance 
upon it. With the precision of a careful 
nature he calculated every step which had 
brought him from the gutter. This had 
seemed to him, until today, the last rung in 
the ladder. Now that by holding the hand 
of this buxom girl and repeating a promise 
to cherish and protect her, he had fixed his 
place in the little world he knew, his am- 
bition lifted a veil which had seemed to 
shut in his horizon, and he saw that there 
might be new worlds to conquer. 

In these visions his self reliant, self suf- 
ficient nature did not turn to the young 
woman by his side for aid and counsel. 
His marriage was a means to an end, and 
like every man before him, now that this 
end was reached, now that he saw himself 
a proprietor instead of a dependent, new 
vistas opened before him. 

There was little of the visionary in Fes- 
tus Hanks’ appearance. He was a young 
man with gray eyes under tent-like lids, 
and a pale complexion for an Englishman 
of his age. His youth was apparent more 
in his figure than in his face. There was 
a gravity and maturity in the overhanging 
brow, the firm mouth and chin, and the 
thin cheeks. It was not a face to love, but 
the tall, rosy cheeked girl beside him must 
have loved him. It had been the blushes 
deepening the color in her somewhat heavy 
cheeks which had made him notice her at 
first, and it was in the rather bold light of 
her black eyes that he had first seen the 
possibility of becoming Maule’s partner and 
successor in the ship chandler’s business 
by becoming his only daughter’s husband. 


Old Maule mumbled along out of the 
church after them. He had had no ambi- 
tions for his daughter which Hanks did not 
satisfy. Festus was a good boy, he knew 
the business; Elizabeth must marry some 
time, and it was lucky she had married 
Festus. 

As the months went on, Festus more and 
more took charge of affairs and left his 
father in law at leisure to sit by the kitchen 
hob and drink brandy and water. The 
shop was prosperous, and there was be- 
ginning to be money to invest, and money 
to put away in the bank to wait for invest- 
ment. Business wasa bother to old Maule, 
and Elizabeth had her house to attend to, 
and presently her little girl. What more 
natural than that the pounds and shillings 
should be put away in the name of Festus 
Hanks, and that these two should be told 
nothing of them? 

One day there came into the shop a sailor 
who wanted to buy a knife. He tested 
half a dozen by whittling at a bit of wood 
he cut from a box, -and finally selected one. 
Hanks looked at him intently. Many sail- 
ors came in, and he had learned to know 
their nationalities. 

‘*You are an American,” he said. 

‘‘T guess I am /” the man answered em- 
phatically. ‘‘ It don’t take more than two 
eyes to tell that.” 

And then he sat down and nursed his 
knees with his big hands and answered 
Hanks’ questions about America. He was 
an intelligent fellow, part owner in the 
three masted schooner whose mate he was, 
an ocean tramp that went from one corner 
of the earth to another, with strange 
cargoes. Hanks listened eagerly to his tales 
of the wonderful West, where silver and 
gold were dug out of the earth. 

‘‘ But do all of these diggers find gold?” 
he asked shrewdly. 

The American laughed. ‘‘ Not by a— 
sight. They say over there that it costs 
about a pound of gold to take out a 
pound, counting in all the poor devils spend 
who take out nothing.” 

‘* What do they spend it for?” 

“Outfit! To go on a prospect a man 
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has to have picks and shovels, and bacon 
and beans—somethin’ to work with, and 
somethin’ to eat and drink, while he’s at 
work. If he don’t strike anything, all that’s 
clear loss.” 

‘* Except to the man who sells it,” Festus 
Hanks said. 

In an instant his gray, calculating eyes 
narrowe’l. He was accustomed to buying 
and selling in a small way. His mind 
pictured an army of prospectors going out 
over the hills, each stocked with tools and 
provisions of his selling. The American 
went on and on, telling him of the fabuieus 
prices paid for necessities in that new 
country, while Festus Hanks forgot the 
ties that held him, and saw himself grow- 
ing arich man in this new country. His 
fingers bent into his palm. Money! He 
was just learning, this boy from the Liver- 
pool gutters, that money was power. 

‘**Come down to the ship,” the American 
said hospitably, ‘‘and see Captain Marlin. 
He’s been all up inthatcountry. I’m goin’ 
up in the mountains myself, this trip. 
We're bound for ’Frisco.” And Hanks ac- 
cepted the invitation eagerly. 

Many nights after he had closed up the 
shop, and while Elizabeth sat up stairs 
sewing, rocking her baby's cradle with her 
foot, Hanks would go down to the Sally 
Marlin and sit in the dingy little cabin 
where the captain and the mate smoked 
American tobacco, and listened to stories 
of America, the land where men started 
“even.” 

‘In one o’ them towns,” old Marlin said, 
“nobody never asks whar you come from, 
nor whar you're goin’ ;they’re just consarned 
"bout what you're doin’ while you're there. 
Chances are layin’ around loose, too. Ff I 
was a young man, I’dtry an’ pick up a few 
myself.” 

And then Festus Hanks would go home 
todream. He would lie awake long hours, 
thinking, thinking. The cry of his little 
child in the night only made him frown, 
impatient of interruption to that stream of 
visions which ran before his open eyes. 

There was money in the bank. What 
foolishness to buy rope at ninepence the 
pound to sell at tenpence, when in the 
new country it could be sold at two hun- 
dred! He would turn on his pillow, im- 
patient of the time it would take him to 
bring into the ship chandler's drawer the 
sums which hours in the new American 
West would turn into his shrewd hands. 

But how could he go, with wife and 
child, and a foolish old fatherinlaw? And 
after all the ship chandler’s shop was not 
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his own, and he knew that the old man 
would never consent to sell it, and go out 
into the fearful, unknown world. No! Al 
this good fortune that he could so plainly see 
must go to another man. 

As he brooded, with plans and schemes 
forming themselves in his active brain, 
perhaps for once his belief in his own 
powers of foresight was a little shaken. 
Perhaps, after all, the marriage which he 
had thought so clever a step, which had 
brought him a place and money, was 
something of a mistake. The relinquish- 
ment of his freedom had been too much to 
pay for these other things. He almost: 
hated the red cheeked wife and crying 
child, 

The Sally Marlin was going to sail early 
on Monday morning. On Saturday Hanks 
had to go tothe bank for some money. 
He hesitated a long time over the check, 
and then he wrote an order for three 
hundred pounds and fourteen shillings. 
He knew how much he had there, to the 
last penny. His hands were nervous as 
he put the gold—he had asked for gold— 
in its little canvas bag, inside his coat. 

On Sunday he sat down in the shop 
almost all day. Perhaps it was because 
he had some sewing to do, with a sailor’s 
needle in heavy canvas—a belt it looked 
like. He must have needed it very badly 
to make it himself on the Sabbath. 

After the Sunday night tea was over, 
Elizabeth took her baby on her knee and 
sat by the fire crooning it to sleep. Her 
father nodded across the hearth. Hanks 
wandered about for a few minutes, and 
then took his hat. 

‘‘T am going down to the docks. I may 
row out to the new boat we sold the big 
anchor for. They haven't paid.” 

‘‘Make ’em pay,” old Maule said, and 
then as Hanks closed the door without 
another word, he chuckled to his daughter. 
‘No fear he won't make ‘em pay!” 

Hanks must have been fearful of losing 
his hat and coat, for down in the shop 
he took up a bundle which contained new 
ones. He carefully locked the door, put 
the key in his coat pocket, and went down 
the narrow, badly lighted street with never 
a backward look. 

Late in the night Elizabeth wakened 
from her usually sound sleep, and found 
that her husband had not yet returned. 
But being a woman without nerves, she 
turned over and sleptagain. Morning did 
not bring him. He had been to the ship 
with the new anchor the night before, 
they found, and started home early. 
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Two days of anxiety, and then a boat 
was brought in containing a hat and coat, 
In the pocket was the key to the ship 
chandler’s shop. 

Elizabeth threw her apron over her head, 
and sat down and wailed. Then she took 
up her baby and cried loudly into its fat 
little neck. 

** Your daddy is dead. He won't never 
come home no more—never no more!” 


af. 


THE magnificent apartment would have 
dwarfed men of less striking personality 
than the two who sat before the fire in the 
great library of George Wessex’ new 
palace in New York. All the art of archi- 
tect and builder, every cunning invention 
for convenience wedded to grace and 
beauty, had been utilized in making this 
house a masterpiece of the end of the nine- 
teenth century. It seemed not only aset- 
ting for individual lives, but a triumph, a 
flaunting to the world of the fact that at the 
beck of money there had come out from 
the uttermost parts of the earth all that 
was choice and rare and costly and skillful 
and beautiful. 

Men came and laid their discoveries at 
the feet of this god of wealth, and other 
men followed, and offered up their talents 
to utilize them. ‘The rows of books in the 
earved and inlaid and painted cases, 
seemed to have been written for this mon- 
arch to enjoy. ‘The naked little boys who 
ran along the frieze, carrying the opal balls 
whose light made the room brilliant, 
seemed tobe hastening with the latest inven- 
tion of the hour to illumine the way of this 
lord of millions. Pictures, painted, some 
of them, long ago by pious men in old con- 
vents, under the spell of a religious ecstasy, 
had left the church walls where they had 
inspired humble worshipers, to add their 
meek beauty to the rich man’s triumph. 
Rugs, whose gorgeous fashioning had 
taken years of men's lives, were under the 
feet of the man who had had the one, the 
great talent, the power of creating, not 
one beautiful thing in itself, but the charm 
which brought all beauty and achievement 
to his hand—the charm of gold. What 
were all talents in comparison to his? All 
worked to create, that he might enjoy. 

He was a man who at once impressed 
every one as looking years beyond his age. 


He bore on his thin face, his overhanging - 


brow, in the lines about-his drooping, tent- 
like lids, a look of intense power, of know- 
ledge, which had been gleaned by living 
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ten years in one. Take away from him 
this great spirit, and the earthly shell was 
not great. He was thin and pale; his 
gray eyes were cold and bright, and he 
seemed chilly. He put his slippered feet 
upon the wrought silver fender before the 
open fire, as though every bit of heat was 
grateful. 

But he was not lost, even in the depths 
of the great padded chair. George Wessex 
was never lost. His presence, and not 
only his presence but his ownership of all 
this, was unmistakable. The man looked 
about him with the compelling glance. 
Here sat the master. 

The other man was a young fellow who 
looked like an athlete, except that his face 
had more self control, more lines of care 
than we have grown to associate with a 
man whose chief concern is for his body. 
There was in his dress, in the look of 
freshness which radiated from him, a 
wholesomeness which put most people ina 
superficial sympathy with him at once, 
It gave an impression of honesty, of frank- 
ness, of moral cleanliness, which was en- 
tirely agreeable. But the gaze with which 
the old man regarded him seemed to go 
deep down beneath everything that took 
on the character of appearance. Facts 
were what he was demanding, and nothing 
less would satisfy him. 

‘‘You say my daughter Madeline sent 
you to me?” 

‘She did, sir.” 

‘* That is my sole reason for listening to 
you. Irespect her wishes to that extent. 
Will you be good enough to be brief?” 
There was an utter dryness and lack of 
sympathy in the old man’s voice. 

John Selwyn hesitated, and something 
like a flush came into his cheek. He had 
fastened his courage up to the sticking 
point to come to this interview, and he had 
supposed that he knew exactly what he was 
going to say. He wasan American, anda 
gentleman. He felt angry with himself, 
that he should need to call to his aid any 
reserves of self respect. Wessex under- 
stood this feeling and gave him a cynical 
encouragement. 

‘¢ Explain, if you can, what good reason 
you may consider yourself to have for com- 
ing upon this errand.” 

‘‘Tam a young man, with the usual— 
the average ability of a young man. Ihave 
not a fortune, but you know that I have 
some business possibilities, because you 
yourself have put them in my way. You 
know my antecedents.” 

If a half lifted eyelid could be called a 
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change of expression, Wessex’ expression 
changed. 

‘‘ What do you mean by antecec'ents ?” 

Selwyn rushed into an explanation with 
a haste which seemed to be an effort to 
cover a mistake. The world said that here 
was a man entirely without antecedents, a 
man who pretended to scorn a man’s pride 
in a grandfather who had lifted his head 
above the stream of life in his day and 
generation, but who, in his arrogance, 
most desired to found a great family and 
make himself the central figure to which 
his descendants would turn back in the 
coming years. 

‘By antecedents I mean my life as a 
boy. You know how I worked up in your 
Denver offices. If I had not been honest I 
should not have remained there. You 
know, as you know the life of all your em- 
ployees, that there is not one page of my 
life I would hide from your eyes or your 
daughter’s. There is nothing which I want 
to ask you to overlook. I want the one 
woman in the world for my wife. She be- 
longs to you, and I ask for her. My rea- 
sons are that she tells me that Ican make 
her happy.” 

‘‘You have gone entirely over this sub- 
ject with my daughter?” 

‘‘T have.” 

‘‘And her answer was to send you to 
me?” 

“Tt was.” 

George Wessex seldom allowed himself 
the luxury of anger, but he could put into 
his voice a something which was infinitely 
harder to bear. 

“Mr. Selwyn,” he said with slow preci- 
sion, which drew down the corners of his 
thin lips, ‘‘I like you well enough as an 
agent in my employ. As you say, you 
would not be there now were you not an 
honest and reliable young man. But there 
are hundreds of fairly honest and reliable 
young men in my service, and out of it, 
none of whom I desire, or have any inten- 
tion of admitting into my family in any 
capacity whatsoever. You are a fairly 
good executive officer, but you have poor 
judgment. You perhaps overrate your 
future. Even though you remain in my 
employ ”"—here Mr. Wessex rubbed his 
chin reflectively—‘* I shall never put you in 
any great position. You lack judgment. 
You place too much stress upon the emo- 
tions as factors in human life. 

‘Just now, for example”’—Mr. Wessex 
turned his great chair easily about and 
took from a pigeonhole in his desk a small 
bundle of papers—‘‘ you ‘are financially 
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embarrassed in order that you may pay the 
debt of Tolar, my embezzling agent in 
Minnesota. I sent you there to prosecute 
that man ; you allowed your feelings to be 
worked upon by the illness of his wife, 
which was doubtless assumed, if you con- 
sider that as any palliation, and instead of 
sending him to prison where he belonged, 
you yourself took the responsibility of the 
debt. He hasnot paidit. Had you been 
a man of any real business ability—a man 
to be trusted—this would not have hap- 
pened. You are not to be trusted. Had 
Ino other ambitions for my daughter, I 
would not give her to you.” Mr. Wessex’ 
voice did not rise in the least. ‘‘It is 
preposterous and impertinent for you to 
approach me in this manner.” 

Selwyn's face was flushed and he seemed 
about to reply, but Mr. Wessex rose to his 
feet, and the young man did likewise. 

‘‘T will speak to my daughter upon this 
subject. It is not necessary for you to see 
her again. She is not to be approached by 
every fortune hunter in my employ.” 

The mercilessness of the last remark was 
given in the same low, dry tone as the 
Test. 

‘«Mr. Wessex,” John Selwyn said with an 
anger which he strove to control so suc- 
cessfully that it showed only in the color of 
his florid complexion and in the huskiness 
of his voice, ‘‘you have given me the 
grossest insult one man can give another.” 
He would have gone on, but Wessex mo- 
tioned to him, looking past him. Selwyn 
turned to see aservant at his side. The 
old man had touched the electric bell on 
his table, and the trained man in livery 
had noiselessly entered. He had evidently 
heard the last remark, but his face showed 
nothing save wooden stolidity. 

‘Get Mr. Selwyn’s hat and coat,” the old 
man said, 

Selwyn shrugged himself into the great 
coat, took his hat and stick, and without 
another word walked out into the hall. 

The architect had not been cramped in 
his plans for this house. Wessex had 
bought a block of dwellings, and had then 
torn them down to make place for his great 
mansion. There was a stone court, where 
carriages drove up to an entrance which 
led into the hall, and then the house spread 
out into two splendid .wings toward each 
street corner. The hall. was open to the 
top of the house. A horseshoe staircase, 
wide enough for the traditional coach and 
six, seemed, for all its breadth of step and 
landing, but a decoration at the end. From 
the massive railing, midway, hung tapes- 
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tries, whose lower edge touched the top of 
the chimney piece which overhung the deep 
fireplace, where logs burned. 

As Selwyn came into this spacious foyer, 
his face angry and flushed, disorder in his 
countenance, a tall young woman came 
in past the footman, who had opened the 
door for her. She looked like a queen 
in her own domain. She had brought in 
with her the sparkle and crispness of the 
outside air. It was early dusk in the 
streets and the lights were twinkling up 
and down the avenues. She had been 
driving in the park, and had stayed until 
the last moment. A stray flake or two of 
snow was on the plumes of her hat, and the 
knot of hair under them. Rich furs were 
about her shoulders, but all luxuries seemed 
but a setting for her brilliant, happy, un- 
veiled face. 

Her eyes were brown and soft, and there 
was almost a gleam of amusement in them 
as she recognized Selwyn facing her. She 
had gone out this afternoon, sending him 
to her father with little doubt of the result. 
Her father had never denied her anything 
in her life since she had been left a tiny 
child entirely alone with him, and he was 
hardly likely, from her point of view, to 
keep from her the one great thing she 
asked. 

She was young, only twenty one, and 
notwithstanding her height and confident 
carriage there was a look of tender youth 
and girlishness in her whole expression. 
There was a little coquetry, a little of half 
embarrassed amusement, and a great deal 
of affection in her face. 

But even this did not soften Selwyn. 
He had been touched in his young pride, 
and the sting of the humiliation was but 
added to by the sight of the cause of it. His 
was not the entirely generous nature, the 
logical nature, which could not only see but 
feel that Madeline had no part in his 
humiliation. 

The footman, with the self effacement of 
a trained servant who must seem to see 
nothing, and must understand everything, 
slipped quietly out of sight. The light was 
dim in the great hall; Madeline had given 
orders that here the charm of twilight 
was to have sway for a little hour in the 
late day. Shecould only see that it was he. 

‘‘ Jack!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How lucky! 
Come in here, and fell me. Think, I 
might have missed you!” She put out 
her gloved hand and just touched the tips 
of his fingers. 

‘*Thank you very much, Miss Wessex,” 
he said politely. ‘‘1 fear it is impossible 
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this afternoon. I am very late now,” and 
he went by her with not even a look and 
out into the street where the snow was be- 
ginning to fall fast. 

Madeline gazed at him for a moment, as 
though she were afraid he had lost his 
mind, and then turned proudly and went 
up the stairs. Once on the landing she 
paused and looked back toward her father's 
library door ; then she went on. 

The man huddled close over the fire. 
All his look of alertness was gone. There 
was in his face only perplexity. He 
breathed afullsigh. ‘She is her mother’s 
child!” 

He remembered the mother only as one 
who had bequeathed to the daughter qual- 
ities he deplored. Like every act in his 
life his marriage with Madeline’s mother 
had been a matter of expediency. He had 
been a man of only thirty, who had already 
made a vast fortune entirely by his own 
exertions. He had come into the mining 
towns of California and Colorado utterly 
unknown, when the country was new, be- 
fore railroads had brought supplies. He 
had organized stores, and had ‘ outfitted” 
prospectors. Many aman who had gone 
out high with hope had found after his 
prospect had begun to turn out paying ore, 
that he was so deeply in debt to Wessex 
that his property was not his own. 

‘There is always a great army of men 
who give their very life blood in an effort 
the results of which inevitably fall to 
another. There is always, in every com- 
munity, one man into whose hands other 
men’s achievements come. It is this 
gathering together of others’ labors which 
the world calls a talent for making money. 
George Wessex had it in its perfection. 
It was not that he saw the benefit of a cer- 
tain movement. He had only to wait until 
another man saw it, and with the en- 
thusiasm of discovery and hope went out 
to conquer difficulties and bring them in 
captive. George Wessex waited, and 
when the enthusiasm was waning, when 
the work was done, he took the results into 
his own hands and turned them to his own 
uses, 

At thirty, Wessex had found himself 
a rich man, but with no place in the 
world beyond the contact he had with men 
as busy as himself. What could he do 
with his money? 

He looked about and saw the daughter 
She was. 
young and beautiful, and connected with 
many of the families whose names were 
among the prominent early colonial settlers. 
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Perhaps his millions dazzled her ; it may be 
that her father persuaded her, or, more 
likely than all, the fascination of the great 
man’s power brought her to him as it had 
brought everything that he had ever de- 
sired in his life. She was a romantic 
girl, but she found no romance in her mar- 
ried state. It may be that when she felt 
life oppressing her, and left it, she was not 
sorry. 

She may have had visions of her 
daughter growing up with her father’s 
nature. Indeed, there was in the girl 
enough of it for her to appreciate and love 
him for his indulgence to her. She was 
his hope and his pride. In her, he saw the 
realization of his dreams, and—now he 
moved his head with impatience. She had 
taken a fancy to marry a young man in his 
employ! 

‘‘Who knows?” he thought bitterly. 
“If she married him, he might steal from 
me, and go away with my money, to live 
his own life, leaving his wife behind. Men 
have done such things; men have done 
things!” 

He looked into the glowing heart of the 
fire, and only he, who knew his own past, 
can say what visions he saw there. 


III. 


A saitors’ lodging house is not a sweet 
home for a young child, a young girl, but 
there are some natures which even 
from infancy are so self centered, self 
contained, that they can walk untainted 
from outside surroundings through 
anything. When Festus Hanks left 
the ship chandler’s shop, shaking off, as 
a snake sheds his old skin, all touch with 
his old life, he left behind him a part of his 
very own nature, which he never realized. 
The bit of humanity, wailing in its 
mother’s arms, seemed as nothing to him. 
There had been about his child none of the 
graces of infancy. His wife knew none 
of the refinements which make babies 
beautiful. The child was hers, and she 
loved it wrapped in coarse clothing and an 
old shawl, but she never had brought it to 
the notice of its young father. Perhaps 
had it been a boy, it would have been 
different, but to Festus Hanks a girl baby 
was useless, a necessary evil perhaps, but 
nothing with a future for which he could 
plan. He could only think of the child as 
growing up like its mother—a great buxom 
girl for whom he would have to find cloth- 
ing and food, anda husband. He had not 
loved her mother, nor admired her, and 
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the child was her mother’s child. But na- 
ture put in her voice, and called loudly 
to Festus Hanks to know her, his own 
daughter. 

Old Maule had left the ship chandler’s 
business too long to take the shop up 
again. Hespent the remainder of his days 
lamenting the loss of Festus, and drinking 
brandy and water. Elizabeth stood in the 
shop for a year or two, when she was not 
occupied with other things, until the stock 
was sold out, and there was no money to 
buy new. She used to wonder where 
Festus would have found money to buy more 
stores when these were gone. The sum for 
which she sold them she needed for her 
housekeeping. And then gradually she 
began to board a sailor or two when these 
wanderers were in port, until finally a man 
took the shop, and Elizabeth put out a 
sign stating that here was a sailors’ lodging 
house. A widow with a child and father 
to support must make ends meet in some 
fashion. ; 

Little Rose played in the dust of the 
shop when she was a baby, and as she 
grew upshe tidied the rooms of the lodgers, 
and sometimes carried up the breakfasts. 
A pale, silent child, with the yellow hair 
of her father and the black eyes of her 
mother, she was a woman in gravity and 
speech at ten years old. Elizabeth used to 
shake her head when she looked at her. 

‘*A good child is my Rose,” she would 
say, ‘‘ but plain favored.” 

Truly enough she was. She wore gowns 
made of her mother’s worn out ones, and 
her hair was drawn back from her too full 
brow. Her cheeks and shoulders were 
thin, and her hands red and long. There 
was an earnest, preoccupied look in the 
little face, which kept children away from 
her, and made strangers, who would have 
naturally spoken to a child, pass on, as 
though they were afraid of a repulse. 

When she was ten years old Rose went 
up stairs one morning with the bacon and 
tea which a lodger had ordered for break- 
fast. It was late. The man had had a 
cough for a day or two, and had been 
‘layin’ by,” he said. He was a big fellow, 
who had been too ill to go out with his 
ship when it sailed. Heh. d been coming 
to Mrs. Hanks’ lodging house for several 
years, finding it a respectable place, quieter 
than most of them. Elizabeth herself had 
been accustomed to take up his break- 
fast, but for a day or two she had sent 
little Rose. As the child climbed the dim, 
narrow stairs she heard voices from the 
lodger’s room. He hada visitor now and 
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then, men whom he had known on various 
ships and in many ports. One of these was 
with him now. 

‘‘Ef I was you,” she heard the stranger 
say as she reached the door, ‘‘ I'd do some 
thinkin’ first. Marryin’ ain’t as easy to git 
out of as it is to git into. An’ it’s easier to 
think first than last.” 

“I’ve known Mrs. Hanks a good while.” 

Little Rose leaned against the wall and 
listened, holding the tray rigid in her thin 
arms that there might be no tinkle to tell of 
her nearness. The thought of its being dis- 
honorable to listen to a conversation not in- 
tended for her ears, was entirely above her 
comprehension. And had she received 
any such teaching, little Rose had under- 
gone such a training in the hardships of 
life, her wits had been so early sharpened 
by planning—and she was so truly her 
father's own daughter, that she had no 
scruples. The minor points of honor, the 
teaching that meanness lies in taking an 
advantage, had never come to little Rose. 
Such refinements are for people beyond the 
sphere to which she had been born. 

She held herself close against the wall 
that she might hear every word. It was 
not hard. The wallsof this old house were 
thin. It was only a shell-like storehouse 
of a ship chandler, near the Liverpool 
docks, not a castle of stone. 

‘I've known a many a woman a good 
while,” the other man, who was an Ameri- 
can sailor, returned, ‘‘but I hain't had 
any notion of marryin’ any of ’em.” 

‘* She’s a tidy widow,” the sick man said, 
‘*and knows how to care for a man when 
he’s in port. I ain’t no fambly of my own, 
an'I ain’t no home of my own, and I 
might as well hang out here as any- 
where.” 

‘* How lcng’s her husband been dead?” 

‘‘ Nigh on to ten year. He was légt out 
here in the river, one night whén he 
went to see about an anchor he had sold. 
They found his boat and his hat.” 

‘‘ Ever find his body ?” 

‘*Not asI ever heard of. The widow 
has told me about it, and she calculated 
that the tide had carried him out to sea. 
I guess they never found him.” 

‘It’s considerable late to be lookin’ for 
his body out in the river now. I wouldn’t 
go doin’ itef I was you,” the other man 
said. 

‘“You must consider I’m a fool,” the 
sick man broke out contemptuously. ‘ I 
ain’t huntin’ for dead men.” 

‘You needn’t. You won't find none. 
Leastway none o’ the name o’ Hanks.” 
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Little Rose could hear the sick man 
move in the creaky old bed. 

‘* Jim Rathbun,” he said, ‘* you’re drivin’ 
at somethin’; now suppose you tell it-an’ 
have it over with.” 

‘‘T ain’t drivin’ at anythin’. Butif I was 
thinkin’ of marryin’a widder, I'd see to 
it that it was one o’ the kind that has had 
a funeral sermon preached over the re- 
mains, anda marble stone put up over 
‘em in the cemetery. ‘That’s the kind of a 
widder to tie to.” 

‘‘ Hanks is dead all right.” 

‘*‘ Tain’t denyin' of his bein'dead. Pneu- 
monia an’ mountain fever takes off a 
powerful lot o’ men in ten year.” 

‘‘Pneumonia an’ mountain fever ain't 
sayin’ nothin’ to a man at the bottom o’ 
the sea.” 

‘‘No, butthey might have somethin’ to 
say toa man in a mining camp in Colorado, 
It ain’t any business of mine, an’ it’s my 
way to let a man ship to what port he 
wants to, an’ ask no questions. I ain’t 
sayin’ nothin’ now, except that the Sally 
Marlin, on which vessel I was mate ten 
year ago, took a passenger from this port 
about that time, who knew considerable 
about the ship chandler business. He may 
be dead, but I wouldn’t want a mate o’ 
mine to marry his widder without some 
straight information.” 

Just then Elizabeth came into the pas- 
sage below and called to Rose, wondering 
why she remained so long in the sailor’s 
room. The child did not answer, but 
clattered the dishes and knocked at the 
door. 

That evening as she stood ona stool, 
drying the dishes her mother washed, al- 
most swallowed up in the big towel wrapped 
about her shoulders, her eyes narrowed ina 
way her mother remembered, and her little 
face looked more delicate than usual. 

‘* Mother,” she said, ‘‘did father’s body 
ever wash in with the tide?” 

‘No! No!” Elizabeth said. ‘‘ He was 
washed out. The tide was runnin’ out 
strong when he went. All the vessels was 
goin’ out.” 

‘* Maybe "—the child lingered over a cup 
—‘‘ maybe he wasn't drowned.” 

‘* Now listen to you!” Elizabeth said with 
scorn. ‘‘ Now listen to you! As though he 
wouldn’t a’ come home. Where do you 
think he’d a’ gone for dry clothes?” 

The next time Rose met a sailor (not the 


- one up stairs, who presently went away, 


leaving his courting of the widow Hanks 
to some indefinite future) she asked him 
about the mining towns in Colorado, 
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where Colorado was, and what mining 
meant. She heard all about the silver 
and gold, and the great fortunes which 
were made there. In the eyes of little 
Rose there began to burn a fire which had 
been kindied in the brain of Festus Hanks 
long years before. As the days went by, 
she found maps which told her of this new 
country. As she grew older, she grew tall 
and slim, and there began to come into her 
pale face a look which did not seem to 
belong to the sailors’ lodging house. 

One night, when she was fourteen, a 
drunken seaman kissed her on the stairs, 
and she flung him backward down the 
steps, and went in to her mother, her black 
eyes blazing with fury. 

‘‘T am going away from here,” she said. 

‘‘ What’s the matter of a lad kissing you 
now and then?” said her mother comfort- 
ably. ‘‘ You make too much fuss. He was 
just a little out of his head. He meant 
no harm.” 

‘‘T am not for such as him,” the girl said 
angrily. ‘‘If you won’t go with me, I'll 
goalone. But I am going away from 
here.” 

Elizabeth laid down the coarse pea- 
jacket she was mending for a lodger, and 
-ooked at her daughter. There was sullen- 
ness and rebellion in the face, but there 
seemed to be something more about the 
girl which her mother noticed for the first 
time. She was getting to be a woman, 
and there was a whiteness of skin, a thin- 
ness of nostril, a curve of lip, which seemed 
all at once to make Elizabeth’s own child 
a stranger to her. She had never really 
known the father ; it seemed to her now, in 
this instant. that she had never known this 
caild, that here was some changeling. 

Rose leaned against the table with its 
cheap oil lamp, her hands behind her, and 
looked straight into her mother’s face. 

‘**Where will you go?” Elizabeth asked. 

‘To London first. I am not going to 
spend my life in a lodging house, to work 
for and be kissed by drunken sailors. I 
am going to do something.” 

‘Work for ladies, I suppose. 
servant to somebody.” 

“No, I'll not be a servant long. I'll 
do something for myself. I'll earn some 
money and then—and then I'll go to 
America and find my father.” 


Be a 


IV. 


Rose had put away no money of her 
own with which to go to London or any- 
where else ; although the thought had been 
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for so long in her mind, it was vague, 
formless as the mind of any girl of fourteen. 
Her only chance of going lay in her domi- 
ation of her mother, and this was not 
difficult. She made Elizabeth believe that 
she could do something if she were only 
allowed to go to London. Her mother 
might have told her of the size of Liver- 
pool, and that it was one of the stations on 
the way to America, but Elizabeth did not 
carry an orderly map of England in her 
head, any more than she carried any other 
place there. The most wonderful thing 
about her daughter, in her eyes, was the 
thought she had for herown future. Eliza- 
beth had the hand to mouth nature of her 
class. 

The next money which came in from 
lodgers Rose took for London. She had 
asked her mother about all her acquaint- 
ances who had gone up to the great city. 

London sits like a great spider in the 
center of a web which reaches to the ends 
of the earth ; and all things, good and ill, 
come toher. The end of all English am- 
bition is London. There, where the mind 
of the nation sits, from which emissaries 
are always going, and where criers with 
news of the world are always coming, the 
opportunities must all be. The idea was 
in the head of the young girl, instinctively. 

Elizabeth had had a cousin who had 
married and gone to London, but she had 
lost sight of her for years. Finally she fell 
back upon the advice of a lodger. He told 
them of a woman he knew, the wife of a 
sailor, who kept a lodging house for a bet- 
ter class than sailors. She boarded a piano 
teacher, and ‘‘ gents of his sort,” the man 
said with respect. He offered to write a 
letter to Mrs. Tisdale, or to sign a letter 
which little Rose wrote, asking her to keep 
the girl for a few days, until she could find 
her cousin and look about her for a place. 
Elizabeth winced every time the ‘ place” 
was spoken of. Their people had never 
gone out to service. 

Finally, whem Rose had gone, she sat 
down in the kitchen and threw her apron 
over her head, and wailed much as she had 
mourned when Festus left her. Only now 
it was a more hopeless grief. Compensa- 
tions come less easily at thirty five than at 
twenty. And the kead was frowsy where 
it had been neat, and the figure was stout. 
Elizabeth now was the lodging house 
keeper, instead of the young wife. 

There were a thousand chances against 
Rose making her way in the new life, the 
over full life of London ; but there seems 
to be some chance, some marking out of 
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paths for the footway of certain people. 
Or it may be that these are the path- 
makers, those who tread down all that 
comes in their way, by the very momentum 
of their own personality. Rose appeared 
at the London lodging house, a poor place, 
in a poor neighborhood where all sorts of 
queer trades abounded, and was met with 
some coldness by the woman to whom she 
had been sent. 

Perhaps had she been well received, and 
treated asa guest untilshe found hercousin, 
everything would have been different, but 
the woman was in no temper to keep any- 
body, without consideration. She gave a 
sniff at the shabby clothes Rose wore, and 
immediately set her to work. In this house 
there was no order in anything, and Rose 
was sent to wash the fender about the fire 
and arrange the room, while the teacher 
on the piano was giving a lesson. 

Upon what chances the story of every 
life depends! A few minutes earlier, a few 
minutes later at some point, and the whole 
course of events would have gone in an- 
other direction. Who of us cannot look 
back upon the main current of our lives, 
and see where it was a little stream, see 
the opening, or it may be the obstruction 
in its meandering path, which turned it 
into its present channel? 

At the hour when Rose knelt, housemaid 
fashion, before the piano teacher’s fire, the 
one pupil whose eyes were open to notice 
her, came into the room. 

Miss Adelaide Lord was a woman with 
enough talents, in embryo, to have outfitted 
aparable. If she had confined herself to 
any one thing she would have made a suc- 
cess of it; but she seemed to enjoy contem- 
plating any half finished piece of work and 
telling herself how well it would have been 
done had she cared to go on withit. She 
was the true amateur, to whom a pursuit 
was fascinating till real hard work entered 
into it; then she looked about for some- 
thing else. She had asmall income, and 
she spent it in small ways. She was al- 
ways taking lessons in something, “ fitting 
herself” for something. Just now, she was 
taking up music after years of disuse of 
the piano, but instead of going to a really 
good teacher she had sought out this cheap 
instructor, because she was also spending 
money upon acheap teacher of drawing, 
and a cheap dramatic school. 

Miss Lord was thirty years old, and was 
still in the beginnings of everything; the 
opening chapters of the book of life as well 
as of the German grammar. As she en- 
tered the room the red light from the grate 
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fell upon Rose's pale cheeks and smooth, 
blond hair, throwing into shadow the large 
black eyes under the heavy brow. 

Miss Lord threw up her hands, and then 
she caught old Signor Martelli by his dress- 
ing gown sleeve. 

‘‘ Look at that! Did you ever see sucha 
picture! Stay like that asecond.” But ii 
was too late. Rose had settled back upon 
her feet, staring in amazement. 

‘‘ Now you've spoiled it! I suppose I'll 
never get it again. ‘That is always the 
way. Nothing ever stays!” 

Miss Lord talked in staccato, and looked 
as though she had done her hair and 
donned her garments to the same tune. 
She was a short, plump, nervous person, 
with good nature in her face, tempered by 
anxiety over her various projects. 

‘*Who are you? I never saw you be- 
fore. Why can’t you come and pose for 
me? I think you would make a picture. 
Will her mistress let her come?” turning to 
the piano teacher, but all the while taking 
one of her cards from its case and writing 
her address upon it with a pencil which 
hung from a rather battered silver chatel- 
aine. And before Rose left the room she 
had wiped her hands and promised to 
come. 

Miss Lord lived in an apartment. Itcon- 
sisted of three rooms—a bed room, a sitting 
room, and what she called her study, her 
music room, or her studio, according to 
whatever pursuit was on top at the mo- 
ment. She had her landlady bring up her 
meals. They were very simple, because 
she did not believe in spending on food 
money that could be utilized in improving 
her mind. She had almost no friends, and 
those she had laughed at her, but she 
dreamed of becoming distinguished in 
some one of the ways she had marked out, 
and in crushing the scornful, and making 
new friends among the great. She really 
lived in a future which was impossible of 
realization. 

Rose came to her the next day to pose. 
By the time she came, Miss Lord had forgot- 
ten all about painting a firelight effect. She 
dressed Rose up in various properties and 
sketched her in all sorts of costumes, as- 
tonishing herself at the girl’s adaptability. 
By plain questions, she made Rose tell her 
all her story, and the commonplace, sordid, 
rather vulgar tale was transmuted by Miss 
Lord’s vivid imagination into a romance. 


- Her fancy overleaped all boundaries, and 


she saw here a heroine out in the world in 
search of a father, like Japhet. She learned 
that Rose was living with Mrs. Tisdale 












only until she could get something more 
congenial to do. 

‘I'll tell you,” Miss Lord said. ‘*You come 
here. The people in the house cheat me. 
You can do my marketing, and cook for me 
over a spirit stove I have. You may sleep 
ou the couch here in the studio, and I'll 
pay you something, and you can pose for 
me, and study. I think you ought to edu- 
cate yourself.” It was a scheme in which 
Miss Lord was getting full value for her 
money, and perhaps it took nothing from 
the feeling that she was doing a wonder- 
fully kind act, and sharing in a genuine 
romance. 

And so Rose was settled with Miss Lord. 
It was not long before the management of 
everything was in hercareful hands. Her 
father had never had the opportunity for 
much education, but the possibilities of 
culture of a superficial sort were lavish in 
Miss Lord’s vicinity. She dipped a little 
into everything, and she took Rose a little 
way with her. Then it usually happened 
that the quiet girl went along the road 
alone, after her patroness had dropped be- 
hind. She learned a little music, a great 
deal of French, which Miss Lord knew 
well. French fiction she devoured, Every 
step she took mae her eager to go on. 

Sometimes she z2:uddered as she thought 
how ignorant she had peen when she left 
home ; how she had supposed that money 
was everything that she needed. More 
and more, as she grew older, Miss Lord 
made a companion of her, until, when 
Rose was eighteen, she was the director, 
the master mind. Miss Lord’s income 
(small enough) was spent for their equal 
comfort. 

One day Rose sat in the window read- 
ing. It was late afternoon, and foggy 
outside, the street lamps shining dimly in 
a yellow haze. She had a copy of London 
Truth, and the story was of a play that 
had been performed the night before. 

‘* Adelaide,” she said (she had called her 
patroness ‘‘ Adelaide ” a long time now), 
“I believe I could act. I must do some- 
thing, and that is the only thing I can do. 
Some of these people make a great deal of 
money.” 

Adelaide looked at her with her head on 
one side, ‘* You might do.” 

‘* Where is that old man you used to take 
dramatic lessons from? I believe I'll go to 
him.” 

There wasn’t any question of asking if 
she migh: take Miss Lord’s money to pay 
forlessons. That went without saying. 

‘‘ He’s so discouraging. He will tell you 
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you can’t do anything. That’s what he 
told me.” 

Rose looked again into the foggy street. 
There wasn’t even a smile on her face, 
There was only a look of impatient disgust. 
She knew how to make other people laugh, 
this girl, but her heart was not given to 
laughter. The conceit of her friend only 
filled her with contemptuousness. ‘‘I am 
not afraid of discouragements.” 

‘No, you are not,” Miss Lord said heart- 
ily. ‘‘You can overcome anything. I'll 
go around there with you and see old Mor- 
rison and see what he says. Maybe you'll 
make a great actress. Who knows?” and 
immediately the air castle material was 
brought out, and an edifice erected for Rose 
to live in. 

Old Morrison looked her over in a way 
that would have sent the blood into the 
cheeks of a sensitive girl, but Rose was 
not sensitive. It was all necessary. She 
had invited it, and she wanted a verdict. 

‘*The profession 1s crowded now. Do 
you want to take lessons for amusement 
or to be an actress ?” 

‘*T have sufficient amusement.” 

Morrison put on his spectacles and looked 
at her again. She was a most unusual 
looking girl. She was fairly tall, and beau- 
tifully made, although so girlish. Her 
mouth was red, and as she spoke there was 
an uplifting curve which showed very 
white, if a trifle irregular, teeth. Her nose 
was well shaped, and ::er hair was shining 
blond, well cared for, and abundant. Her 
eyes were black, now velvety, and now 
hard, with possibilities of infinite revela- 
tions. She sat still, possessing herself. 

‘‘Do you object to wearing tights?” old 
Morrison asked suddenly. 

The girl looked at him. ‘‘ Not as Rosa- 
lind,” she said. 

He laughed. ‘‘ We do not start many 
girls on the stage as Rosalind.” 

‘IT do not expect to be started as Rosa- 
lind.” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then old Morrison arose and walked about 
the room, took up a play book or two, 
evidently making up his mind. Finally 
he said : 

‘““ Mr. Blakely, the manager of the 
Novelty, wants a girl for a minor part in 
one of his plays—really no part at all, 
merely an appearance. You would attract 
no attention; there is only one line, but 
you would learn a great deal about the 
theater. After all, that is the most impor- 

tant thing.” 
Any one who knew Morrison would have 
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noted a most unusual departure from his ‘*On the whole, I d*. 

accustomed treatment of amateurs. His ‘*T will. Come.” 

professional eye had seen what was so And so the daughter of Festus Hanks 

rare, really promising material. stepped out into the world, her destiny in 
Rose looked at him and seemed to know her face, and in her own scheming brain, 

what was in his mind. ambition pushing her to endeavor as the 


‘‘Do you advise my going to Mr. sap in a tree pushes out leaves on its 
Blakely ?” vigorous limbs ; her goal the sun of gold, 


(To be continued.) 
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I Guess that I’m done for, old chappie, 
Done!—whether she loves me or not; 

But don't look so deuced unhappy, 
You know it was I fired the shot. 


Thanks, awfully—give me the whisky, 
There’s a howible pain in my head; 
It’s queer that my brain should be frisky 
When my heart is as heavy as lead. 


I’m worthless—I own it—she told me, 
That night at the Country Club ball. 

Don't twy, deah old fellah, to hold me, 
(Ah! Jenny!)—it’s over—don’t call. 


She told me my life had been wasted, 
That my money had ruined my mind 

That I'd not left a pleasure untasted— 
Had been a disgrace to mankind, 


And now she’s to marry another— 
A poor man, but honest and strong, 
Who had nevah a passion |» smother, 
And nevah a chance to do wrong. 


He loves her. They’ll all think it funny 
I don’t curse him or kill him, old fel! 

But she loves him! I've ieft him my money, 
For I love her—God bless her—farewell! 


Thomas Winthrop Halt. 
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IMMURED in the dismal prison of Yeniseisk, in 
Siberia, under the harsh rule of its governor, 
Ladislas Werder, are Helen Armfeldt and Count 
Alexis Nordhoff. Their story is a strange one. 
They were betrothed lovers in the gay society of 
St. Petersburg, when Helen was decoyed to a 
Nihilists’ meeting place, captured there by the 
olice, and banished. At the same time Count 
ordhoff was wrongfully accused of the murder 
of an official. Inspector Sumaroff, and was also 
sent to Siberia, to toil in the mines of Nertschinks. 
With a fellow prisoner, Carl Pushkin, he suc- 
ceeded in breaking out of his cell, and with a des- 
erate hope of rescuing Helen the two journeyed 
fb Yeniseisk, where they were recognized and re- 
captured. : 
nthe same prison is confined another convict, 
Paul Daresoff, who underthe name of Sebranji 
was also once a member of St. Petersburg society. 
It is to him that Alexis and Helen owe their down- 
fall. Heis ason of Alexis’ father, Count Boris 
Nordhoff, through a /zazson with a Tsigane beauty, 
and it is the passion of his life to inflict upon his 
half brother a terrible revenge for the wrongs 
his mother suffered. Himself a convict, he is 
consoled by the thought that his machinations 
have brought a like fate upon Alexis and his be- 
trothed. 

Nordhoff and Hele: have friends outside of the 
prison. Two of them are Ralph Cranbrook, an 
American, and Piers Vivian, an Englishman, who 
have come to Yeniseisk hoping to rescue the two 
convicts by{j bribing their jailers, and to spirit 
them away upon a steamer which they have char- 
tered to ascend the Yenisei river. A third is 
Helen’s brother, Vassily Armfeldt, a lieutenant in 
the _ army, stationed for the time at Yeni- 
seisk. 

Two other characters of the story are at this 
same Siberian settlement when Chapter XXII 
closes—Maxime Valadon, a French detective, and 
Michael Korff, a lawyer of St. Petersburg. Korff 
has been the unfaithful guardian of the estate left 
to Alexis Nordhoff by his father, and to conceal 
his peculations has come to Yeniseisk in pursu- 
ance of a plot to have Daresoff released and de- 
clared the rightful heir to the property. 
Valadon, who has been in the employ of Cran- 
brook, has discovered Korff’s plan, and has 
followed him in time to frustrate it and cause his 
arrest. He finds an opportunity, too, to let Count 
Nordhoff know that his friends are seeking to 
secure his freedom. 


XXIII. 


MONTH had gone by. It was the 
middle of April. The backbone of 
the arctic winter had broken. Many 
days’ rain had so thinned the heavy ac- 
cumulation of Siberian snow that the 
ground peeped out here and there. Foam- 
ing freshets dashed through all the moun- 


But . 


tain valleys, and the Yenisei river was a 
wide, heaving flood of turbid waves and 
drifting ice cakes. 

Sergius Steinberg had gone back to 
Irkutsk, after proving, to the satisfaction 
of the police authorities, that he had noth- 
ing to do with Michael Korff’s crimes. ‘The 
lawyer was by this time half way to St. 
Petersburg, where he was destined to reap 
the fruits of his folly. 

Had the police peeped into an upper 
room in the house of Labin Kossovitch, a 
merchant of Yeniseisk, shortly before mid- 
night at the close of a blustery April day, 
they might have concluded that a meeting 
of Nihilist conspirators was in progress. 
Two windows opened upon the street, but 
the shutters were tightly closed and the 
blinds were drawn. A lamp burned dimly 
on a square table, and around it sat four 
men—Ralph Cranbrook, Piers Vivian, 
Maxime Valadon, and Lieutenant Vassily 
Armfeldt. 

It was not their first meeting. They 
had found one another shortly after the 
stirring scene in the prison, and had grad- 
ually and cautiously come to a mutual un- 
derstanding. When they assembled in 
Labin Kossovitch’s room, they always en- 
tered the house by a rear door that opened 
onayard. Cranbrook and Vivian lodged 
with the merchant; they had taken him 
into their confidence, and by promising 
him an ample reward had induced him to 
participate in their plans. 

Tonight every face was gloomy and de- 
pressed. Evidently some misfortune was 
apprehended. 

‘* Well, my friends, once more we aave 
come together,” said Valadon. ‘' This 
meeting will probably be our last; 1t will 
probably be as fruitless as those that have 
preceded it.” 

‘*May God grant otherwise,” replied 
Cranbrook fervently. ‘It is true that 
failure seems to stare us in the face, Vaia- 


* This story began in the August number of MuNSEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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don; and yet I, for my part, refuse to 
abandon hope. How much time have we, 
Vassily? Do you know?” 

** A convoy starts for Irkutsk this week,” 
answered the young officer. ‘* Alexis and 
my sister will no doubt be sent with it. I 
can't tell you anything definite, since I 
have not been near the prison for a month.” 

‘* Nothing can be done in a week,” mut- 
tered Vivian, with a hopeless shake of his 
head. ‘Indeed, I doubt if we could ac- 
complish anything in a year unless we 
change our tactics.” 

‘* But how are we going tochange them ?” 
demanded Cranbrook. ‘‘ We have tried 
everything that seemed practicable. Money 
is absolutely of no service here. The 
officials are too much afraid of discovery, 
and of the loss of their places. The worst 
of it is that our purpose is probably sus- 
pected by this time. We may be arrested 
any day—any hour.” 

‘*T fear that is true,” assented Valadon. 
** Even in my case there is danger. Nasi- 
moff shows by his actions that he regards 
my long stay in Yeniseisk as very strange.” 

‘* And my fellow officers wonder why I 
am often absent so late at night from bar- 
racks,” added Vassily. 

‘* Exactly,” said Valadon. ‘‘ The peril 
is thickening aroundus. AsJI told you be- 
fore, I can do nothing with Daresoff. At 
my last interview he refused to say a 
word. He hates Count Nordhoff so in- 
tensely that he would die rather than lift 
one finger to prove his innocence.” 

‘‘Yes; I know that,” replied Cranbrook. 
** But have you not proof enough, Valadon? 
I dislike to rake up a miatter that was dis- 
cussed and abandoned long ago, and yet at 
this last and desperate hour I want to know 
if your former opinion is unchanged.” 

‘TI regret to say that it is,” answered the 
detective. ‘‘I could readily prove the mo- 
tive for Paul Daresoff’s hatred of Count 
Nordhoff; I could fairly convince the 
minister of police that the count and Helen 
Armfeldt—and yourself also, Vassily—were 
victims of a fiendish revenge. I could 
make out quite a plain case with the evi- 
dence at my command, and yet I am satis- 
fied that it would amount to nothing. And 
why? Simply because Count Nordhoff es- 
‘caped from Nertschinks and was concerned 
in the rough treatment of Corporal Petosky 
and one of the sentries, and also in the 
tragic death of Captain Lamoff ; because, 
only a few weeks ago, he shared in the 
brutal assault on Captain Sotnikoff. We 
do not blame Count Nordhoff for trying to 
escape at any cost, and yet these things 


‘danger of losing his place. 
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make not only his case hopeless, but also 
that of Helen Armfeldt. Under the cir- 
cumstances the authorities would certainly 
ignore the most positive proof of the inno- 
cence of both prisoners. ‘To test the mat- 
ter would be a waste of time and money. 
This, I regret tw say, is my fixed opinion.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
Then Cranbrook said despondently, ‘It is 
bitter to think that those prison walls are 
all that keep our friends from almost cer- 
tain safety. The ice has broken, and the 
Yenisei is navigable. Vivian and I have 
chartered the Czarina—a safe and roomy 
steamer that is just suited for our purpose, 
We have two trustworthy men to manage 
it. The Falcon will be waiting for us at the 
mouth of the river. Oh, it is maddening!” 

He pushed his chair back and strode up 
and down the room. ‘‘I am tempted to 
hire a party of cutthroats, waylay the con- 
voy of prisoners, and rescue our friends by 
main force,” he cried. ‘‘ Desperate meas- 
ures may succeed where craft and cunning 
fail.” 

“T admire your pluck,” said Vivian, 
“bat I fear that the enterprise would 
speedily consign us all to the custody of 
Ladislas Werder.” 

“Yes, that would be the result,” de- 
clared Vassily. ‘‘ The convoys are always 
well guarded. We can do nothing, my 
friends—nothing. Alexis and my unfortu- 
nate sister are beyond the reach of aid. 
Helen does not know that Alexis is so near 
her. She is ignorant of our poor mother’s 
death.” 

He broke down and could say no more. 
The tearful eyes of his companions testified 
to their sympathy. 

‘‘ Saddest of allis the fact that they are 
living in hopes of release,” said Valadon. 
‘*Remember my short interview with 
Count Nordhoff.” 

‘*And mine with Helen,” said Vassily. 
‘*T was not permitted to speak a word, but 
none the less she will look to me for help.” 

‘If only we had a few weeks’ more time 
we might succeed,” muttered Cranbrook. 
‘*T should like to put Ladislas Werder to a 
severer test than I have done heretofore. 
Greed and avarice are surely stamped on 
that man’s face. If he was sure of hisown 
safety he would readily consent to be 
bought.” 

‘Yes; he is thoroughly unscrupulous,” 
admitted Vassily. ‘‘ As it is he is in actual 
Comments are 
being freely made on his’brutal and cruel 
treatment of the prisoners. Some day he 
will drive them to desperation. They will 
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mutiny and overpower him and his paltry 
handful of guards.” 

‘‘ But the barracks are close by,” grimly 
suggested Valadon. 

“Yes,” admitted Vassily, ‘‘ but that 
wouldn’t help Werder if a mutiny should 
break out atnight. He would be killed be- 
fore the Cossacks were awake; they sleep 
like rocks.” 

Just at that moment, and as though 
Vassily’s words had been dictated by a 
spirit of prophecy, a dull, booming sound 
echoed through the night and penetrated 
the shuttered windows. All four sprang to 
their feet, and as they looked at one an- 
other with startled faces they heard hoarse 
cries and the clattering of footsteps down 
in the street. Then a bell began to clang 
loudly, and others chimed in until the very 
air seemed to tremble. 

A pair of booted feet came heavily up 
the staircase. The door was flung open, 
and the frightened face of Labin Kosso- 
vitch peered into the room. 

‘There is a big fire in the direction of 
the prison,” he cried. ‘‘ The sky is as red 


as blood. The alarm gun has been fired at 
the barracks, and a mounted Cossack has 
just galloped down the street towards the 
police station.” 


XXIV. 


At twelve o’clock that night Count Nord- 
hoff woke from a troubled dream and sat 
up on his bed of straw. He was oppressed 
by a nameless and indefinable dread. He 
could not shake it off. He walked up and 
down the narrow cell for a few moments, 
and then pressed his face against the 
wicket. A dim light was burning in the 
corridor, but the silence was intense; not 
the slightest sound could be heard in all 
the vast building. 

Just as he turned away from the door to 
go back to bed, the stillness was broken 
by asingle sharp cry. An instant later a 
confused noise arose on the lower floor. 
Then heavy feet seemed to be running all 
over the building, and women’s shrill 
screams blended with husky shouts, and 
the banging of doors and occasional gun- 
shots. 

Alexis instantly realized what had hap- 
pened. The tumult told him plainly 
enough that the main body of prisoners in 
the iower rooms had mutinied, and were 
now murdering their guards. 

The possibility of escaping himself, and 
taking Helen with him, was the first 
thought that flashed into his mind. He 
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ran to the cell door and hammered against 
it; he shouted at the top of his voice and 
rattled the iron grating at the wicket. 
Prisoners in the neighboring cells joined 
their cries to his, but for the present with- 
out avail. 

Down stairs the tumult swelled to a 
deeper and more ominous pitch. The 
voice of Ladislas Werder was distinguish- 
able for an instant, and then it was lost 
amid exultant roars and the repeated crack 
of arifle. The brutal tyrant had doubtless 
perished. 

The mob now surged from one end of 
the building to the other, breaking open 
doors and windows. Several more shots 
testified to a skirmish with the sentries in 
the courtyard. Alexis was vainly endeav- 
oring to attract the mutineers’ attention. 
The door of his cell was securely locked, 
and the fear that he would lose the chance 
of escape grew upon him. 

Suddenly he detected a strong odor of 
smoke, and saw a yellow cloud curl by the 
wicket. Foran instant he believed himself 
mistaken, but now the crackle of flames 
rang in his ears, and he saw a crimson 
glare flashing on the opposite wall. 

‘« The wretches have set fire to the pris- 
on,” he groaned. ‘I shall be roasted to 
death. And Helen! Merciful God, must 
she perish by such frightful torture?” 

The thought maddened him. He dashed 
himself against the door until the stout 
timbers creaked, and yelled at the top of 
his voice and lacerated his hands by tear- 
ing at the wicket. All in vain! He stag- 
gered back in a sudden fit of weakness, 
listening to the cries of the unfortunate 
prisoners who were threatened with a like 
fate. 

Then he dashed more furiously than 
ever at the door, horrified to find that the 
corridor was now filled with stifling smoke. 
The approaching flames roared and hissed, 
and the red glare crept nearer. 

Hark! What was that? Surely the 
rush of feet up the staircase. Yes, here 
came the rescuers, tramping to and fro 
along the corridors, and shouting to one 
another as they hastily unlocked cell after 
cell. Alexis pounded and called, fearing 
that he would be overlooked. It was a 
glad moment when half a score of evil 
faced ruffians surged into the corridor. 
His was the only occupied cell there, and 
it was quickly reached and opened. 

‘‘No time to lose, comrade,” shouted a 
burly fellow with a bunch of keys in his 
hand. ‘The prison is blazing at both 
ends, We have well revenged our brutal 
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treatment. The director is dead, and so 
are the guards.” 

**Come on, Gradno!” cried several of 
his companions. ‘*‘ The Cossacks will be 
after us next!” 

“One minute,” appealed Alexis, clutch- 
ing the man’s arm. ‘‘ Have you released 
all the prisoners that weré locked in cells? 
Was there a woman among them?” 

“The cells are all empty,” .. as the reply. 
** Yours was the last opened. I didn’t see 
any women up stairs, but there are plenty 
below.” The man hurried after his com- 
panions, who were already at the end of 
corridor. 

Alexis followed slowly, gasping for 
breath amid the stifling smoke. ‘‘ Helen 
would surely have been in one of the upper 
cells,” he reflected. ‘‘ Perhaps they passed 
her by and she is still locked up.” 

The thought was a fearful torture. He 
glanced at the red flames behind him and 
quickened his steps. He turned into the 
next corridor, which was long and broad, 
and led directly to the head of the stair- 
case. The men who had rescued him were 
twenty feet in front, and just at that in- 
stant they were joined by a tall, broad 
shouldered fellow whom Alexis recognized 
as Paul Daresoff. The latter looked keenly 
at each man as the little party passed under 
a swinging lamp. 

‘* Are all the prisoners released ?” he de- 
manded eagerly. 

“* Yes,” replied Gradno, who was not 
aware that Alexis had fallen behind. 
** None are up stairs but ourselves. Come, 
comrade, now is the time to escape.” 

Daresoff waited until the last man had 
started down the staircase; then, after 
glancing up and down the corridor, he re- 

_luctantly followed. 

Alexis had slipped back out of sight as 
soon as he saw Daresoff, for he knew only 
too well that his bitter enemy was think- 
ing more of revenge than of escape. When 
he saw him disappear he started forward, 
but paused within a few feet of the stairs, 
still clinging to the horrible conviction 
that Helen was locked in some cell on the 
upper floor. 

He glanced into the intersecting corri- 
dors, through which dense volumes of 
smoke were surging. Both ends of the 
prison were by this time wrapped in flames, 
and the red glare made the scene almost 
as light as day. There was great danger 


in hesitation or delay, since escape by this . 


staircase might be cut off at any moment. 
The tumult that rose on the night air 
from all directions increased his fear and 
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uncertainty. Hoarse shouts and a terrific 
pounding came from the courtyard, where 
the mob was evidently beating down the 
stockade. An occasional rifle cracked 
sharply, and the alarm gun at the barracks 
suddenly went off with a tremendous roar, 
It was followed by the jangle of many 
bells and the rapid clatter of hoofs. 

Alexis caught the rail of the staircase 
and began to descend. He had taken three 
or four steps when a woman’s voice rang 
shrilly through the smoky air of the corri- 
dor behind him. 


XXV. 


With that piercing cry vibrating on his 
ears, Alexis forgot everything but the peril 
of the girl he loved. He was sure that he 
recognized Helen’s voice. With a single 
bound he reached the head of the staircase. 
Again the cry rang through the burning 
building—so near and shrill as to startle 
him. He swung to one side and saw a 
white face pressed against the grated 
wicket of a cell door. A puff of smoke 
concealed his view for an instant, and when. 
it drifted away he recognized the face be- 
yond a doubt. 

Ile clutched the bars with both hands. 

‘*Helen, Ihave come to save you!” he 
cried. ‘‘It is I—Alexis. Have courage, 
you shall soon be free!” 

The face disappeared, and Alexis heard 
a dull fall within the cell. He dashed his 
weight repeatedly against the door, kicking 
with both feet and striking on the panels 
until his clenched fists were sore and 
bleeding. 

Helen’s face suddenly reappeared; she 
clung feebly to the wicket. ‘‘ Alexis, is it 
indeed you?” she cried. ‘God is merciful 
to let me see you once more. Try to kiss 
me, or at least touch my hand. Then save 
yourself. You cannot open the door. 
Look! The flames are creeping nearer.” 

Alexis could not repress a groan of agony. 
‘My darling, don’t despair,” he whispered 
hoarsely. ‘‘I will save you, or we will die 
together. Be brave, Helen. I am going 
to leave vou for an instant, but I will 
quickly return.” 

He darted down the corridor toward a 
spot where he had noticed a long bench. 
He reached it in spite of the smoke that 
curled more and more densely around him. 
Seizing it by one end, in spite of its size 
and weight, he dragged it back to Helen's 
cell. There he found the wicket deserted, 
and when he called Helen’s name there was 


no answer, 
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He lifted the bench and drove it furi- 
ously against the door. The crashing sound 
mingled with the roar of the approaching 
flames. The stout panels quivered, and 
finaily the lock parted with a snap. 

Alexis dropped the bench and caught 
hold of the door before it could fall inward. 
He wrenched it to one side and entered the 
cell. Helen lay white and lifeless at his 
feet. He lifted her tenderly and placed 
his hand to her bosom. 

“Thank God!” he muttered. ‘‘ Her heart 
still beats; she has only fainted.” 

With his precious burden in his arms ke 
regained the corridor and staggered back 
the way he had come. Curls of smoke 
drifted by him, and the hot air seemed to 
scorch his face; in every direction was 
the glare and hiss of flames. 

His worst fears were realized when he 
drew near the staircase. Red tongues 
and billows of spark laden smoke were 
surging up from the lower floor ; the scene 
resembled the crater of an active volcano. 

‘‘God help us !” cried Alexis. ‘‘ We are 
lost. Escape is cut off.” 

With an expression of terrible agony he 
stared at Helen's white and peaceful face. 
It made him feel almost happy for an in- 
stant to think that she would be spared 
the torture of the flames if she remaiued 
unconscious until the end. 

He held her closer to his breast and 
staggered away from the fiery staircase. 
He could scarcely see half a dozen feet in 
front of him as he turned aimlessly into 
one of the corridors. There was a faint 
gleam of hope left, but it depended on his 
reaching one of the windows. He knew 
there must be plenty of them, but he had 
not the least idea where they were. 

He groped on for several minutes, turn- 
ing to right and left until he was hope- 
lessly lost and bewildered. Through the 
drifting smoke he caught occasional 
glimpses of bare walls and rows of cells. 
From outside the prison he heard faintly 
the roar of human voices and the sharp 
crackle of musketry. Some one seemed 
to be calling his own name from close by. 
He answered with a lusty shout, and then 
laughed harshly at his folly. The voice 
that he heard was only a delusion—a 
phantom of his fevered brain. 

' He staggered on with feeble steps, reel- 
ing from one side of the corridor to the 
other. Here he was further from the 
flames, and the smoke was no longer so 
dense. Suddenly his arm was seized from 
behind and a shout rang in his ear. He 
struggled to break loose, believing that it 
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was Daresoff who held him; he very 
nearly let Helen fall to the floor, 

‘*Stop, comrade. Don't you know me?” 

The voice was familiar, and Alexis 
turned to meet the welcome face of Carl 
Pushkin. 

**You!” he exclaimed joyfully. ‘‘ How 
did you get here?” 

‘* By the stairs, comrade,” replied Push- 
kin, ‘‘ but there is no returning the same 
way. The flames were already licking the 
lower steps when I came up. I first hunted 
you everywhere on the lower floor. Ah, I 
see you have the girl there.” 

‘*' Yes; those brutes left her to die in her 
cell. I smashed the door open. But you 
have thrown your life away to save mine 
Pushkin. There is no escape. We mus. 
perish together in the flames.” 

‘*Not a bit of it, comrade. - There is 2 
window just beyond here. I saw it a mo 
ment ago, and just then I happened to get 
a glimpse of your head through the smoke. 
I can readily find the place again. Come 
on; we shall at least escape the flames.” 

Side by side they hurried through the 
hot and smoky atmosphere. They made 
several turns, and once Pushkin stopped 
long enough to wrench one of the prison 
benches from the fastenings that held it to 
the floor. At the extreme end of a narrow 
corridor they finally found the window. 
The lamp that was still burning amid the 
smoke revealed a row of iron bars and an 
outer shutter that was tightly closed. 

‘“‘Can we break through them?” ex- 
claimed Alexis. 

‘Pushkin’s reply was to lift the bench 
and drive it forward ‘ith tremendous 
force. The bars had evidently rusted in 
their sockets, for at the fourth blow every- 
thing gave way. Shutter and bars disap- 
peared, and through the aperture surged 
the cool night air. 

Alexis glanced hastily out. ‘‘ This is 
the rear wall of the prison,” he cried. ‘* Be- 
low us is the yard and the stockade. On 
the other side lies a strip of timber, and 
beyond that I can see the river shining.” 

“And no one in sight,” added Pushkin, 
who had forced his head and shoulders 
through the vacant half of the window. 
‘Comrade, we are in luck. Look! right 
below us is a snow drift. The drop is an 
easy one. Be ready now, for every mo- 
ment is precious.” 

He threw the bench into the yard and 
went quickly after it, falling lightly on his 
feet. 

‘Drop the girl, comrade!” he called up 
in awhisper. ‘ Don't be afraid!” 
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Alexis lifted Helen over the sill and re- 
leased his hold. He uttered a sigh of re- 
lief as he $8aw Pushkin catch her safely in 
his arms. He was beside them an instant 
later. He jealously took Helen from his 
companion, noting with delight the heav- 
ing of her bosom and the returning color 
on her cheeks. 

They waded out of the snow drift and ran 
swiftly across the yard toward the stock- 
ade. The prison was now a mass of 
flames at both ends, and for many yards 
around the scene was as light as day. No 
attempt was being made to check the 
conflagration. From the front of the 
building, and, in fact, from nearly every 
direction, could be heard confused shouts 


‘mingled with the clatter of hoofs and the 


intermittent crack of rifles; the town bells 
were still ringing out the alarm. 

‘‘Those sounds tell their own story,” 
Pushkin said. ‘‘ The mob has fled by the 
main gate, and the mounted Cossacks are 
riding the poor wretches down and shoot- 
ing them without mercy. It’s a good thing 
we happened on a rear window, comrade. 
The coast is clear here, and yonder lies 
the river.” 

‘-God grant that we reach it,” replied 
Alexis. ‘* This is our last hope. I should 
go mad, Pushkin, if we were recaptured 
now.” 

** Rather say that you will die first, com- 
rade. ‘hat is my resolve. I can smell 
and taste freedom, and God help the man 
who lays hands on me to deprive me 
of it!” 

They were now at the stockade. It was 
twelve feet high, and to scale the smooth, 
upright planks was out of the question. 
Pushkin swung the bench off his shoulder 
and used it as a battering ram against the 
barrier. He dealt blow after blow, heed- 
less of the clatter that it made. 

One of the planks soon fell on the outer 
side, shattered to fragments. The gap 
was not large enough, and Pushkin 
attacked a second plank. It had just begun 
to part from the cross beams when a ring- 
ing shout was heard. 

The fugitives turned their heads, and 
were horrified to see a mounted Cossack 
gallop around the angle of the prison. 
Catching sight of them, the soldier spurred 
swiftly toward the spot, swinging a gleam- 
ing cutlass in his right hand. His rifle 
was strapped to his back, but he did not 
attempt to release it. No doubt he saw 
that the fugitives were unarmed and could 
offer no resistance. 

‘*Courage, comrade,” exclaimed Push- 


kin. .‘* The rascal is alone; leave him to 
me.” 

He threw the long, heavy bench over his 
shoulder and ran forward half a dozen feet. 
As the Cossack spurred straight at him 
with uplifted cutlass he stepped deftly to 
one side. The ‘next instant the bench de- 
scribed a semicircle and descended with 
crushing force on the Cossack’s head. He 
toppled from the saddle like a log, and his 
foot catching in the stirrup he was dragged 
over the ground for twenty feet. Then 
something broke and the riderless horse 
dashed in affright around the blazing 
prison and disappeared. 

Pushkin hastened to the side of the un- 
conscious soldier, and relieved him of his 
cutlass and rifle and a quantity of shells. 
Meanwhile Alexis placed Helen tenderly 
on the ground, and attacked the stockade 
with the bench. With three blows he sent 
the second plank crashing to the ground. 
He took Helen in his arms just as Pushkin 
joined him and slipped the cutlass into cne 
of his hands. 

‘Keep hold of it, comrade. We are 
armed now, and that means almost certain 
escape.” 

They hurried through the broken stock- 
ade and ran swiftly across a strip of heavy 
timber. It was nearly a quarter of a mile 
wide, and when they reached the edge 
they saw an open field with another strip 
of timber visible in the distance. The 
crossing promised to be dangerous, for the 
open ground was bathed in a soft, ruddy 
glow from the burning prison. But they 
plunged boldly forward, leaving farther 
and farther behind them the roaring flames 
and the jangling alarm bells—the clatter- 
ing of hoofs and the wails of overtaken 
prisoners. 

When they were more than half way to 
the woods the peril that they feared de- 
scended swiftly and unexpectediy upon 
them. It came in the shape of two 
mounted Cossacks, who saw the fugitives 
and spurred after them. 

The situation seemed hopeless, but Push- 
kin was desperate enough to feel equal to 
anything. Knowing that the only chance 
lay in avoiding a struggle at close quarters, 
he fired at the nearest horseman from a 
distance of twenty yards. It was a well 
aimed shot. The Cossack reeled in his 
saddle and fell helplessly forward upon his 
horse’s neck. 

With a cry of rage the other Cossack 
dashed at the fugitives, firing twice as he 
came. Pushkin’s rifle cracked, and horse 
and rider crashed to the ground. 
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It was the horse that was hit this time, 
and the Cossack was pinned fast under his 
steed. By desperate struggling he disen- 
gaged himself and sprang clear of the 
wounded brute’s heels. He was empty 
handed, and for a moment he ran to and 
fro, vainly searching for his rifle. Then he 
saw Pushkin advancing in readiness for 
another shot, and with wonderful agility 
he fled back to the other horse. Hesprang 
up behind his wounded comrade, and gal- 
loped swiftly across the field in the direc- 
tion of the prison. 

‘The rascal will soon be back with reén- 
forcements,” Pushkin said. ‘‘ I am sorry I 
had to shoot, but it was kill or be killed. 
Now it’s escape or be killed, for the Cos- 
sacks will shoot us down without mercy if 
they overtake us. One moment, and I'll be 
ready.” 

He hurried to the side of the horse, which 
was now breathing its last. He took a 
brace of loaded revolvers from the saddle 
bags, and after a short search he found the 
Cossack’s rifle. He handed this and one of 
the revolvers to Alexis, bidding him throw 
the cutlass away. They sped on across 
the remaining bit of open ground and 
plunged into the shelter of the trees. 

For half an hour they traveled as rapidly 
as the thick timber and scattered rocks 


would permit, steering—as nearly as they 
could judge—a course parallel with the 
river. 

Gradually the flaming sky behind them 
faded away, and nothing broke the silence 
save an occasional rifle shot or a faint cry. 
The cool night air fanned Helen back to 


consciousness. She was nervous and ex- 
citable, but Alexis quickly soothed her fears 
and briefly explained the situation. 

‘“You are safe, my darling,” he assured 
her. ‘‘I will defend you with my life if 
harm comes near.” 

‘“‘ And you won’t let me be dragged away 
from you and taken back to prison ?” 

‘*Never, Helen; I swear it. No—don’t 
try to escape from my arms. You are a 
light burden.” 

‘*But we can travel so much faster if I 
walk,” she persisted, ‘‘ and you know that 
the cruel Cdssacks will soon be after us. 
Indeed I am strong, Alexis. Let me try.” 

She had her way, and it proved for the 
best. Her light feet easily kept pace with 
Alexis and Pushkin. The former took her 
in his arms whenever a patch of snow 
blocked the path, or a swollen torrent had 
to be crossed. With every step the fugi- 
tives gained hope and courage. It was 
too soon to think of the greater difficulties 
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that lay before them should they succeed 
in eluding the prowling Cossacks. 

Pushkin was several feet in advance 
when suddenly he stopped and uttered a 
low, warning cry. He threw himself be- 
hind a big rock, and drew his companions 
down by his side. 

“What is it ?” muttered Alexis. 

‘* Hush! not a sound as you value your 
life,” whispered Pushkin, ‘‘ You will see in 
a moment.” 

His ears must have been remarkably 
keen, for Alexis and Helen had heard 
nothing. But an instant later the bushes 
rustled and a twig snapped sharply; then 
two tall figures moved slowly into an 
open glade that lay a little beyond the 
tock. The men had come from the direc- 
tion of the river, and one, at least, was in 
uniform, for his buttons and sword glit- 
tered. 

They paused within several feet of the 
rock. The fugitives could feel their hearts 
throbbing. 

“I fear there is no use in searching 
longer,” said one. ‘‘ They have either per- 
ished in the flames or made good their es- 
cape, for they were not among those whom 
the Cossacks captured or cut down.” 

‘The latter is by far the more probable,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ If they fled toward the 
river we have missed them. I would give 
anything to see them for one moment.” 

‘‘The worst of it is that Daresoff is also 
at large,” said the first speaker. He will 
follow them like a bloodhound, Cran- 
brook.” 

A gasping cry rang through the forest. 
Alexis sprang to his feet, rushed forward, 
and impulsively embraced Cranbrook, who 
was dumb with astonishment. 

‘** You, Alexis?” cried Vassily. 
God! But where is my sister?” 

Helen answered by throwing herself into 
his arms, and their tears of joy mingled. 
Pushkin rose from behind the rock and 
looked on, forgotten and unseen. 

It was a thrilling meeting, and delici- 
ously sweet while it lasted. Then the spell 
was broken by a distant shout that seemed 
to come far from beyond the forest. It in- 
terrupted the narrative of escape that Alexis 
was incoherently striving to tell. It choked 
Helen's tearful voice, and wrung a groan 
of despair from Vassily. 

‘« The Cossacks are coming,” cried Cran- 
brook hoarsely. ‘‘ There is not an instant 
tolose. You and your companions must flee 
at once, Alexis. Don’t miss a word of my 
instructions. Vivian is with me, and we 
are going to save you all, . We have char- 
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tered a steamer, and will start down the 
river from Yeniseisk as soon as possible. 
It is the Czarina. Remember the name. 
Get as far ahead of us as you can, and if 
you take to the water travel only by night. 
Here is what money I have about me. Use 
it sparingly and prudently.” 

He gave Alexis a handful of gold. ‘‘ And 
where is your brave comrade?” he went 
on. ‘Ah, this is Pushkin? Well, my 
trusty fellow, you also heard my instruc- 
tions? Bear them in mind. If we ever get 
away from this infernal country I will 
make you independent for life. Now go,” 
he added, turning again to Alexis, ‘‘and 
may God protect you, my dear fellow! 
Come, Vassily. If we hasten off to meet 
the Cossacks we may be able to head them 
in the wrong direction.” 

‘*No, Cranbrook, I will go with Alexis 
and my sister,” replied Vassily in a reso- 
lute tone. ‘‘ My mind is made up; do not 
try tochange it. Ladislas Werder is dead, 
and no one else knows my secret. When 
my absence is discovered it will be thought 
that some of the prisoners killed me. I 
am now sure of getting away. If I re- 
turned with youl might find it a difficult 
matter to smuggle myself on board the 
Czarina.” 

‘“*You are right,” declared Cranbrook. 
‘*Go with the others, Vassily, and I will 
return alone. As soon as possible Vivian 
and I will sta:t down the river. Keep a 
lookout for us, and we will do the same for 
you. Sooner or later we shall meet again. 
But—do you hear that shout? They are 
coming! Go!” 

The last embraces were hurriedly given 
and the bitter words of parting said. The 
little group of fugitives disappeared, and 
Cranbrook stood alone in the forest. When 
the last sound died away he strode rapidly 
toward the distant town. 

Had he turned his head he would have 
seen a dark form rise from a clump ef 
bushes and steal silently after the fugi- 
tives. 


XXVI. 


Tue addition of Vassily to the party 
strengthened the chances of escape. He 
was armed with asword and a brace of 
revolvers. He had a good sum of money 
with him, and he was thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Cranbrook’s plan and with 
the topography of the Yenisei river. 

Only an occasional word was spoken as 
the fugitives passed on through the dense 
forest, still keeping parallel with the river. 
Pushkin tramped ahead, and Alexis and 
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Vassily followed with Helen between 
them. They heard no sound of pursuit in 
their rear, and when an hour had gone by 
they concluded that Cranbrook had been 
able to head the Cossacks off in some other 
direction. They were satisfied, however, 
that this relief would be only temporary. 
In spite of the utmost precaution, their feet 
left a plain trail on the belts of snow that 
were scattered everywhere about the for- 
est. Sooner or later the Cossacks would 
discover these telltale tracks. 

‘*Can’t we take to the water for a few 
hours ?” asked Pushkin, ‘* That would put 
a big distance between us and the prison, 
and leave no marks behind. But I don’t 
suppose there is a boat to be had.” 

‘I was thinking of the same thing,” re- 
plied Vassily. ‘* Yes, there is a chance of 
getting a boat. A number of native settle- 
ments are scattered along the river below 
Yeniseisk, and we ought to be abreast of 
one of them by this time. But even if 
we take to the water the fact will be dis- 
covered. By morning the Cossacks will be 
prowling among the settlements, and if a 
boat is missing they will quickly know it.” 

‘* But we are sure of a good many hours’ 
start,” argued Alexis. ‘t We can abandon 
the boat at any time and take to the for- 
est.” 


‘Well, I am in favor of the plan,” said 


Vassily. ‘It will give us all a needed 
rest.” 

Accordingly they turned to the right, 
and after following a dense ravine for 
nearly a mile they emerged on the rocky 
shore of the river, which was here more 
than a mile broad. The current was run- 
ning swiftly and was full of great masses 
of drift ice. 

‘‘That looks bad,” muttered Pushkin. 
‘It will take a strong boat to hold its own 
among those heavy cakes.” 

‘* The natives venture out on the river at 
this season of the year,” replied Vassily, 
‘so their boats must be built to withstand 
the ice. At all events there is a settlement 
a few hundred yards up the river. I recog- 
nize the neighborhood now. I will take 
Pushkin with me. You stay, here with 
Helen, Alexis.” 

Vassily and his companion hurried up 
the shore and soon disappeared behind a 
jutting promontory. Alexis found a seat 
for Helen on a flat stone midway between 
the forest and the water’s edge. He took 


_ off his coat and insisted that she should put 


it around her shoulders. She was thinly 
clad and the night air was cold and chilly. 
Alexis felt too anxious to sit still. With 
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his rifle in his hands he paced up and down 
the shore. Twice he was alarmed by hear- 
ing a rustling noise just beyond the verge 
of the forest. The third time he started 
toward the spot. 

“Itis some prowling animal,” he said. 
‘Don’t be alarmed, Helen. I will drive it 
away.” 

‘No; stay here,” she pleaded. ‘‘ There 
may be danger in the forest. I am ner- 
vous and timid tonight, Alexis, but I can’t 
help it.” 

He reluctantly turned back, but he kept 
his rifle ready for immediate use as he 
paced slowly between the rock and the 
timber. Ten minutes passed without a 
repetition of thesound. Then Pushkin and 
Vassily arrived, carrying between them an 
awkward looking boat. It was broad and 
deep, and Alexis remarked that it seemed 
light. 

“It is,” said Vassily, ‘‘ or we could not 
have brought ithere soeasily, For all that 
it is strong and watertight. I think it will 
answer very well.” 

‘‘We found it on the beach just this 
side of the settlement,” added Pushkin. 
“There wasn’t a soul stirring, but I was 
afraid the dogs would smell us out. We 
could hear a couple of the brutes quarrel- 
ing.” 


“That’s the reason we didn’t stop to 
launch the boat,” explained Vassily. ‘‘ Any- 
thing happen during our absence ?” 

Alexis told briefly of the noises in the 
forest, and his companions looked grave. 

‘I’m glad Helen kept you back,” said 


Vassily. ‘*Your curiosity might have 
proved fatal. I have a suspicion, and I'm 
going to verify it, if possible.” 

He struck a match, and pushed cautiously 
into the forest. Ona shallow patch of snow 
were three distinct footmarks. 

‘I know they are not ours,” said Push- 
kin. ‘*‘ We came out further above.” 

“Then who made them?” asked Alexis, 

“Paul Daresoff,” declared Vassily. ‘I 
would stake anything on it. The fiend 
was watching you while we were away. 
He was unarmed and dare not venture 
out, so he tried to decoy you into the 
forest.” 

Alexis was convinced. 

“ Helen saved my life," he said. ‘* Don’t 
Say anything to her about this discovery, 
for it will only cause her needless anxiety. 
The boat will soon carry us beyond reach 
of the ruffian, and the chances are that 
some of the Cossacks will pick him up.” 

They strolled carelessly back to the 
shore, as though their search had been 
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futile. Helen asked no questions, and the 
boat was launched without delay from a 
rim of solid ice that extended some dis- 
tance into the river. During the first few 
minutes the voyage was attended with 
great peril. ‘The ice cakes thumped against 
the frail craft, pitching it dizzily from side 
to side. ‘The fugitives had two paddles 
aud a long pole. Pushkin stood up with 
the latter in his hand and warded off the 
most dangerous of the cakes. Finally a 
bit of open water allowed Vassily and 
Alexis a chance to paddle towards the mid- 
dle of the river, and here they found a 
comparatively open channel. 

The fugitives drifted on for hours be- 
tween high wooded banks. They left the 
last settlement behind and entered an unin- 
habited region. The current was running 
at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour, 
and they hoped to be beyond pursuit by 
morning. But the night was more ad- 
vanced than they supposed, and it was an 
unpleasant shock when Helen pointed out 
a streak of daylight on the eastern horizon. 

‘‘ We must abandon the boat and take to 
the forest,” said Vassily. ‘‘ There are 
towns somewhere below us, and they have 
a telegraph to Yeniseisk.” 

An effort was made to reach the shore, 
but it failed completely, owing to the dense 
masses of ice that bordered the channel. 
After several narrow escapes from upset- 
ting the attempt was abandoned. 

‘*We must make the best of the situ- 
ation,” Alexis said. ‘‘ We can’t reach either 
shore until the ice thins out.” 

‘‘ We are safe enough where we are,” re- 
plied Pushkin. ‘‘ In one way the ice will 
protect us, for even if we pass a town and 
are discovered, no boats can get near us.” 

This rosy view was shared by his com- 
panions, and the approaching dawn caused 
them but little uneasiness. The edge of 
the sun was visible for a few moments, and 
then it disappeared behind murky, gray 
clouds; the moist atmosphere promised 
rain before the close of the day. ‘The boat 
sped on between forests of larch and fir. 
Helen was exhausted, and when Vassily 
and Alexis made her a bed out of their 
coats she quickly fell asleep. The others 
remained awake and watchful. They were 
ravenously hungry by this time, and they 
knew that something must soon be done in 
the way of obtaining food. 

lt was several hours after dawn when 
Pushkin sprang to his feet and stared in- 
tently ahead. 

‘The open channel disappears yonder,” 
he exclaimed. ‘There seems to be a 
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great flow of ice pouring into the river 
from the left. Hark! Do you hear the 
roaring noise?” 

‘‘It is one of the Yenisei’s tributary 
streams,” cried Vassily. ‘‘ There is its 
mouth—that gap between hills. Its bed 
of ice must be just breaking up. Look at 
the great cakes tumbling down it!” 

‘“*Yes. The danger is great,” declared 
Alexis, his face suddenly turning pale. 
‘*We must keep the boat back, or it will be 
crushed to pieces. The paddles, quick!” 

But an avalanche could have been more 
easily stemmed than the fierce current of 
mid river. The boat swung broadside at 
the first dip of the paddles, and whirled on 
through the brief strip of open water. 
Then the heaving ice cakes snatched it in- 
to their embrace ; they tossed it about like 
an eggshell, and smote thunderous blows 
on its sides and bottom. 

Vassily sprang toward Helen Armfeldt, 
but Alexis quickly snatched her in his 
arms. ‘‘She is mine!” he cried, almost 
fiercely. 

The next instant he was flung violently 
to the bottom of the boat, where he 
floundered in a pool of icy water, still 
holding grimly to his precious burden. 
Pushkin and Vassily clung to the gunwale 
as crash after crash threatened to rend the 
groaning craft asunder. 

Helen came to her senses just as Alexis 
struggled with her to his knees. When 
she realized the frightful peril she uttered 
a pitiful cry. Another tremendous crash 
spattered her with icy water, and she flung 
her arms about Alexis’ neck. 

For several minutes the scene was indes- 
cribable. Certain death stared the fugi- 
tives in the face. The impetuous cross 
current that set in from the moth of the 
tributary stream drove the boat far toward 
the right shore. The grinding ice cakes 
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battered it furiously, tossing it up and 
down, and spinning it around like a top. 
Muddy water splashed over the gunwales 
and oozed in between the bent and shat- 
tered timbers. 

Then came a final blow, dealt broadside 
by a huge lump of hard ice. The boat 
seemed to rise in air and shoot forward. 
It settled down with a ponderous crash and 
instantly toppled over, pitching its oc- 
cupants head foremost. 

When they scrambled to their feet, ex- 
pecting to plunge into the icy waters, they 
found themselves ona single cake of ice, 
forty feet long and twenty wide. The 
boat lay in the very center, literally crush- 
ed to ashapeless mass. The edges of the 
floe were heared high with smaller cakes, 
and in every direction was a heaving sea of 
broken ice. 

‘*We are safe for the present,” cried 
Vassily. ‘‘ We have drifted by the mouth 
of the river. Look at that avalanche 
pouring out. It is hard to believe that we 
came through it.” 

‘““We might as well have perished,” 
replied Alexis bitterly. ‘‘ All that lies 
between us and death is this thin sheet 
of ice. It is only a question of how long it 
will stick together.” 

He threw his arm around Helen, whose 
face turned to his in mute appeal as he 
spoke. 

‘Back, back for your lines,” suddenly 
cried Pushkin. He drove his companions 
to the lower end of the floe, which just at 
that instant parted in the middle witha 
sharp crack. The shattered boat slipped 
into the gap and disappeared. 

A sheet of frail ice twenty feet square 
was now the only protection that the 
fugitives had. They crept close together 
as they drifted rapidly on, spinning around 
and around in a slow circle. 


,’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A cloud passed over the sun! 
The wind blew west, and the skies were clear, 
The dear, fond faces were still as dear, 
Joy grew mighty, and pain was done— 
ut a cloud passed over the sun ! 


A cloud passed off from the sun! _ 
The wind blew east, and it presaged rain, 
There was no light in the heart for pain, 
And jov was dead, and all hope was spun— 
But a cloud passed off from the sun ! 


Anna Robeson Brown. 
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‘THE RENAISSANCE OF OPERA, 

BRILLIANT was the opening of the re- 
stored Metropolitan Opera House on Mon- 
day, November 27, the date originally fixed 
for this importanc society and theatrical 
event. The directors were wise in making 
one change in their plans—substituting 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” for his ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliette.” The former opera made a great 


record for itself during Mr. Abbey’s last 
season here, and as he had been fortunate 
enough to secure the same ideal cast, no 


more fitting inauguration of the new sea- 
son and the beautified house could have 
been made than with this masterpiece of 
the now dead maestro interpreted by art- 
ists of matchless ability. Emma Eames, 
Lassalle, the twode Reszkes! Royally the 
vast assemblage welcomed them, and with 
full measure they gave in return of their 
best. 

As to the opera house in its new dress, 
surely the fire fiend never brought before 
such golden largess in his train. The im- 





Madame Melba. 
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provement is so marked as to almost make 
one believe that Aladdin has been at work 
with his magic lamp, and by one rub has 
razed the old auditorium and raised a new 
one initsstead. The beauty of the place is 
no longer confined to the fair faces and 


Emma Calvé. 


From a photograph by Bassano, London. 


splendid gowns in stockholders’ row. It im- 
presses itself on the beholder from almost 
every detail of the audience room, begin- 
ning with the individuality given to each 
box by its projecting fagade, and ending 


with the rich, deep red of the walls. New 
York at last has an opera house worthy in 
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every respect of the position it must needs 
occupy of the first theater in the land. 


CALVE AND MELBA. 

Amonc the new people in Mr. Abbey’s 
company is one who is described as the 
‘‘ideal Carmen.” She is Mile. Emma 
Calvé, a native of the south of France. 
She has been well received wherever she 
has appeared in Europe. She kas twice 
sung for Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle, 
and rejoices in the possession of some very 
valuable pieces of jewelry given her by 
England’s sovereign. 

Mlle. Calvé’s début was made as 
Marguerite in Brussels in 1882, 
and from that time on her career 
has been a succession of triumphs. 
When Mascagni’s ‘‘L’Amico Fritz” 
was produced in Rome last year she 
was chosen to create the leading 
soprano part. Her conception of 
the réle of Santuzza, by the way, 
in the famous ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 

cana” is said to be unique. Speaking of 

Mascagni, his new opera, ‘‘ Romano,” is 

being written for another member of the 

Abbeycompany. This is Madame Melba, 

a native of Australia, and lately a przma 

donna at the Paris Grand Opera. On 

the occasion of her début at La Scala, 

Milan, she received thirty recalls. Ma- 

dame Melba is particularly fond of 

Leoncavallo, Mascagni’s young Italian 

confrére, and for this reason her appear- 

ance in ‘* Pagliacci” will be awaited with 
interest. 

A touching incident is recorded among 
the experiences of Madame Melba last 
year at Palermo. It was during a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Lucia.” The diva was 
changing her costume between the acts 
when a lady appeared in her dressing 
room. After complimenting her on her 
singing, the stranger took up in one hand 
some strands of Madame Melba’s hair, 
which was flowing loose over her shoul- 
ders, and asked: 

“Ts this all your own?” Upon being 
satisfied on this point, the visitor con- 
tinued: ‘Allow me, Madame Melba, 
since I have no wreath of flowers to offer 
you, to twine you one with your own 
beautiful tresses.” 

This she did, trilling a bar or two of 
music meanwhile, for the visitor was none 
other than Christine Nilsson. 


WHAT IS HIS MASCOT? 
THERE are the same number of letters in 
the name Sothern as in the word success, 
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and while it does not follow that the for- 
mer should always spell the latter, the fact 
remains that the son of the great Duzx- 
dreary has not scored a failure since he 
started forth as astar six years and 

ahalf ago. ‘‘ The Highest Bidder,” 

“Lord Chumley,” ‘‘ Maister’ of 
Woodbarrow,” ‘‘The Dancing Girl,” 

«* Letterblair,” ‘‘ Sheridan "—all of 

these have pleased both the critics 
andthe public. In short, Mr. Soth- 

ern’s position in the theatrical firma- 

ment is as far removed from the 
erratic, shcoting variety of stellar 

bodies as his art is free from all 

taint of that modern spirit of so 

called enterprise which stoops from 

mighty aims to conquer the al- 
mighty dollar. 


‘©THE COUNCILLOR’S WIFE.” 

Iris to be wished that Jerome 
K. Jerome had written ‘* The Coun- 
cillor’s Wife’ without a collabo- 
rator. In that event, judging a 
man by the standard he has him- 
self set up, it might have been as 
good a play as‘‘The Maister of 
Woodbarrow,” which means very 
good indeed. Of course, Mr. Eden 
Phillpots may not be at all to 


blame for the weak passages in 
“The Councillor’s Wife”; indeed, 
very likely the central idea of the 


play is his. This is generally the 
raison d’étre of collaboration be- 
tween a well known name and one 
that seems new to the types. 
The younger man—we use both th» 
adjective and the noun for conveni- 
ence ; the novice may be older than 
his partner, and it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that it be 
a woman—chances upon the much- 
to-be-desired novel idea for a situ- 
ation and turns to one more expe- 
rienced in the art of play manipu- 
lation, to secure a suitable setting 
for the treasure. 

In the case of ‘‘ The Councillor's 
Wife" the setting is almost too much for 
thestone. There is a suspicion of padding 
here and there; the material is good for 
two acts and a half, say, and runs scant 
when stretched out to cover three. Alas, 
these conventionalities of forty minutes 
make one act, and three acts make ore 
evening! Give them a good play and the 
public would not at all object to quitting 
the theater at 10.15. This would give 
them so much longer time to dawdle over 
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the late supper. Mascagni and Leoncav- 
allo each cut the coat according to the 
cloth in ‘' Cavalleria” and “ Pagliacci,” 
and reaped a royal harvest. 


E. H. Sothorn. 4 

But to return to ‘‘ The Councillor's Wife” 
—in spite of the slight drawbacks just 
pointed out, it is a very charming play, 
and so admirably acted by Charles Froh- 
man's Company at the Empire that the 
“Standing Room Only” sign has been set 
forth on numerous occasions in the lobby 
of the new metropolitan theater. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Jerome is rather surprised 
at the hit the piece has made in New York. 
The county councillor is a distinctively 
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English institution, and he is so closely 
caricatured in the comedy that the latter 
would not be allowed to be performed in 
London. 


‘* APRIL WEATHER.” 
THERE are some things that are never 
stronger than the weakest elemert that 


Bob Hilliard. 


From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


enters into their construction ; but a play 
is not among them. Much is forgiven to 
a dramatist, provided he succeeds in hold- 
ing our attention ; and we are inclined to 
be lenient with Mr. Fitch for the weak 
timber he has in one instance chosen in 
the building of ‘‘April Weather.” Our 
magnanimity is the greater when one re- 
flects that a strong plank might have been 
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procured at the expense of a little thought. 
To ask an audience to believe that it is 
going to be much comfort to a mother to 
know that her son, rather than her hus- 
band, committed the crime of forgery, is 
expecting a good deal of that long suffer- 
ing body of persons. 

However, as has been already hinted, 
this is a mere detail. There is much in 
‘‘ April Weather” tocommend. In Raphael 
Reed Sol Smith Russell enjoys another op- 
portunity of showing us the man of shiny 
coat and sunshiny temperament, whose 
own happiness comes only through the 
happiness of others, and whose quaint 

humor gilds the bare patches of 
poverty with the silver lining that he 
never fails to find behindevery cloud, 


BOB HILLIARD IN ‘‘ THE NOMINEE.” 


Grown weary of exposing him- 
self six nights in the week to the 
menacing teeth of the deadly buzz 
saw, Bob Hilliard has taken unto 
himself a partner in the person of 
Paul Arthur, and these two young 
men are now revolving around the 
theatrical firmament as twin stars. 
Their luster is diffused through the 
medium of one of Nat Goodwin’s 


plays, ‘‘ The Nominee.” 


THERESA VAUGHN’S DEBUT. 

Tue story of the way in which 
Theresa Vaughn came to go on the 
stage is an interesting one. She 
married, when only seventeen, 
William Mestayer, who was then 
piloting the ‘‘ Tourists in a Pullman 
Car.” She was seated in a box one 
night at the theater when her hus- 
band came from behind to tell her 
that one of the actresses had been 
taken suddenly ill, and that it would 
*e necessary to ring down the cur- 
tain and send the audience away. 

‘*No, you needn’t do that,” said 
the plucky little woman. ‘ Let me 
take the part. I’ve watched the play 
so often from the front that I’m sure 
I can go through it all right.” 

She not only did this, but scored a tri- 
umph, and soon became a footlight favor- 
ite. That she has by no means lost her 
hold on the public is shown nightly at 
Palmer’s, where her songs as the German 


‘friiulein in ‘‘ 1492” are redemanded with 


such persistency as regularly to delay the 
action. 
This Columbian extravaganza, by the 
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by, is not to be withdrawn in February, as 
was the original intention. It has achieved 
the distinction of requiring the use of the 
‘Standing Room Only ” sign oftener than 
any other metropolitan attraction, and will 
therefore fill out the entire season at Pal- 
mer's, to be succeeded next September by 
another of Mr. Rice's successes—'‘ Venus,” 
which Camille D’Arville has led to victory 
in Bostou. 


‘* AN AMERICAN DUCHESS.” 

CLybDE Fitrcn’s newest play is founded on 
a French theme, which was suggested in 
turn by an English incident. This inci- 
dent was the loan of two hundred thousand 
pounds said to have been obtained by the 
Prince of Wales from Baron Hirsch, the 
Hebrew banker, on condition of his invit- 
ing the baron to Sandringham. Not a 
pleasant subject, truly, and, as might be 
expected, the play in its serious moments 
falls below the standard metropolitan 
theatergoers have been led to expect at the 
Lyceum. But in its lighter portions, which 
fortunately predominate, the new piece is 
admirable. The fix de szécle local to- 
nings are laid on with a sure hand, and 
Daniel Frohman’s famous company lend 
themselves with ready art to the fixing 
of the colors. 

Every one knows that Fritz Williams is 
perfectiy at home in the part of a young 
man devoted to society ; every one can 
imagine the zest with which Mr. Will- 
iams undertakes the management of a 
fancy dance at a duchess’ ball. But to 
behold this is to forget all one’s worri- 
ments about the time’s stringencies 
and to laugh with that abandon that 
smoothes out wrinkles and puts a man 
on good terms with himself. If there 
were no other capital scenes in‘‘ An 
American Duchess’’"—which there are, 
several of them—the pavane in act 
second ought of itself to insure crowded 
houses at the cozy Lyceum for many a 
night to come. 


IRVING AND ‘‘ BECKET.” 

New York’s new theater—A bbey’s, at 
Broadway and Thirty Eighth Street— 
wss most auspiciously opened by Irving 
and Terry on November 8, with Tennyson's 
“Becket.” The play took so well that it 
was kept on for a week beyond the time 
first set for its run. This fact cannot but 
be very pleasing to Mr. Irving, who, in a 
talk with a reporter, gave his opinion that 
throughout the piece there is a nobility 
and pvrity which should endear it to the 
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heart of every intelligent person. In the 
same interview the actor declared that to 
his mind the finest portion of the play was 
the second scene of the last act, where 


Theresa Vaughn. 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York, 


Becket feels the approach of death and 
has his mind turned towards the past. 

It is natural that a mind like Mr. Irving’s 
should be impressed by things that stand 


for thoughtfulness. An incident, trivial 
in itself, but big as an indication of the 
large heartedness of the man, is related of 
him in connection with a collie, which he 
bought one summer of his shepherd owner 
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in Scotland. The shepherd was very loath 
to part with the dog, but when Mr. Irving 
offered sixty pounds for it he said that he 
did not think it was doing right by his 
family to refuse it. The poor man actually 


Pauline Hall 


From a photograph by Baker, Columbus, O. 


- 


wept when the parting came, and the 
collie whined piteously. 

Mr. Irving took the dog to London with 
him, but the city crowds puzzled and con- 
fused the poor brute, and its dejection was 
so plainly apparent that its owner could 
not but see that his bargain had made three 
individuals miserable—the dog, the shep- 
herd and himself. When at last the collie 
began to refuse food, and grow lean, the 
actor could endure it nolonger. He boxed 
the dog up, put him on the cars, and sent 

,him back to his Scotch hills, with a note to 
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his late master stating that he now made 
him a present of the animal he had so lately 
purchased from him. 


‘* THE HONEYMOONERS,” 

PauLinkE Hatt and her opera company 
will be the first outside attraction to oc- 
cupy the stage of Harrigan's famous 
New York theater. According to arrange- 
ments perfected last summer, Miss Hall 
will make her initial metropolitan appear- 
ance this season in February at the house 
that has hitherto been devoted solely to 
comedy of the Hibernian order. She hasa 
new opera, ‘‘ The Honeymooners,” which, 
if it be as tuneful as was ‘‘ Puritania,” her 
last year’s success, will certainly be worth 
hearing more than once. 

Miss Hall is a Cincinnati girl, sang first 
in church choirs, was at one time a member 
of the Vokes company, and won celebrity 
as wide as the country by impersonating 
the title rdle in ‘‘ Erminie ” during its eight 
hundred nights’ run at the Casino. She is 
an accomplished horsewoman, and does 
not disdain to ride the wheel. 


EFFIE SHANNON’S SUCCESSOR. 

From an Indian maiden to the daughter 
of a duchess is a far cry, but one not be- 
yond the compass of Miss Katherine Flor- 
ence, who was Fawn Afrazd in ‘*The 
Girl I Left Behind Me” last season, and is 
now filling Effie Shannon’s réles at the 
Lyceum. Miss Florence’s start in the line 
theatrical was made with Mrs. Langtry’s 
company in 1889, Beatrice Vyse in‘: As In 
a Looking Glass ” being her maiden part. 
Her next two seasons’ were devoted re- 
spectively to the two stars that once shone 
in one and the same cluster—Robson and 
Crane. Then came her engagement for 
the Empire’s military drama. In her con- 
ception of Lady Sylvza in ** An American 
Duchess,” she gives us a picture of a cer- 
tain type of the English girl of the period, 
with her ‘‘ swagger ” speech and absorption 
in sport, that cannot fail to be recognized 
as a faithful portrait by those familiar with 
the original. 


THE NEW ‘‘ JAVOTTE.” 

A roGuIsH smile, dimpling prettily a face 
already passing fair; a figure possessing 
that rare charm of being neither too tall for 
grace, nor too short for symmetry ; agrace 
of movement that is tothese what rhythm 
is to song: this is Miss Lulu Glaser. A 
Pittsburg girl, she early manifested a taste 
for music, but never appeared on the pro- 
fessional stage until two seasons ago, when 
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at the age of eighteen she was engaged by 
the Francis Wilson Opera Company. There 
was no vacancy in the cast for her at 
that time, but the management had no 
notion of letting such a prize slip through 
their fingers. She was put on salary and 


made understudy to Marie Jansen. Having 
proved her fitness for the position on an 
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mentioned in small type on the house bills 
and not at all on the posters in connection 
with his ‘Isle of Champagne,” now 
divides with Miss Russell the credit for 
what success has been attained by ‘ Prin- 
cess Nicotine,” whose book is the product 
of the same hands. 

That the public are learning to be dis- 


Katherine Florence. 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


occasion when Miss Jansen fell ill, on the 
latter’s resignation Miss Glaser was asked 
to take her place, which she has filled with 
distinguished success. Her /avotte in 
‘‘Erminie” is particularly captivating. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN COMIC OPERA. 
LILLIAN RussELx has peopled with audi- 
ences New York’s much litigated and 
whilom dark Casino, in spite of being handi- 
capped by an opera whose libretto all 
unite in voting stupid. Time brings its 
Tevenges, and Mr. Furst, whose name was 


criminating in the matter of what their 
favorite song birds sing is evidenced by 
the fact that while the advance sales were 
enormous and the standing room was all 
occupied at the double rate of one dollar 
on the opening night, it was not so diffi- 
cult to secure seats after the first week, 
and at the beginning of the third the 
general admission price was restored to 
fifty cents—the figures that prevailed 
under the Aronson regime. 

Good music well rendered is certainly a 
desideratum, but it should not be served 
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as the sugar coating to a pill. Let Miss 
Della Fox remember this in her present 
search for an attraction with which to open 
the fall season at this same Casino. ‘* The 


play’s the thing,” says the bard, and while 
the composer is undoubtedly of prime im- 
portance in opera of any sort, in the comic 
variety failure stands ready to put its 
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for two dollar seats. He has tried one 
play after another in Leicester Square, 
and all with about thesame result. Of his 
revival of the ‘‘ School for Scandal,” Cle- 
ment Scott wrote: ‘‘ Last night we had 
new Sheridan decanted, and it made no 
one merry.” Another London critic called 
Mr. Daly's production of ‘‘The Hunch. 





Lulu Glaser 


dread stamp on any new comer in the 
field that appears limping, no matter how 
tunefully, to some heathenish farrago of 
absurdity in the shape of a plot. 


‘** AND AT LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON.” 

From all accounts Mr. Daly is having 
rather a disappointing season of it in Lon- 
don. This is sad, when he has just built 
himself a theater there, and has withdrawn 
his company from the New York house, 
where they always drew large audiences 


back ” ‘‘ a grisly error,” while the London- 
ers all, critics and public combined, turned 
the cold shoulder to ‘‘ The Foresters.” 
Instead of tarrying in the English capi- 
tal to produce the new comedy written for 
him by Henry James, and promised for 
this month, Mr. Daly would much better 
pack up and come home. Miss Vokes’ ill- 


ness has left vacant time at his New York 


theater, where she was to appear on New 
Year’s Day, and where its proprietor’s 
foreign ill luck seems to hover. 
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AN INNOCENT MAIDEN, 


I SHOULD dearly love to meet her, 
That pure and simple maiden, 
With a soul unspoiled, and sweeter 

Than meadows clover laden. 


Not she who w.sely writes to ask 
The all wise editress, 

How she shall ‘‘ trim her summer basque,” 
Or ‘turn her old silk dress.” 


Ah, no, I seek a rarer charm— 
The girl who will persist 

In asking if there's ‘any harm 
In sometimes being kissed!” 


God bless her timid little heart! 
Its anxious pit-a-patter! 

I'd like to meet her and impart 
My views about the matter! 











THE OLD, OLD STORY. 


SHE—‘‘ What sort of a pointer was it that Mr. Cartrust gave you?” 
HE (an unsuccessful speculator)—‘' A disappointer.” 
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A GREAT SPREAD. 
A HERD OF BULLS. 


ICHARD STEELE once declared that 
his fellow countrymen’s propensity for 
‘* bulls” was due to something in the 
Hibernian atmosphere. ‘‘If natives 
of other countries were born here,” he 
added, ‘‘I believe they would have 
just the same failing !” 
We are reminded of this character- 
istic explanation by some of the stories 
told by William Le Fanu (a brother of the 
Irish novelist Joseph Sheridan Le Fanu) 
in a recently published volume. In 1795, Mr. OvuTEREDGE—" Ah, 
during a financial debate in the Dublin here come the Nicely 
Parliament, the chancellor of the Irish Ex- girls!” 
chequer—Sir John Parnell—gravely ob- 
served that ‘‘in the prosecution of the 
present war, every man ought to be ready to give 
his last guinea to protect the remainder.” A tax on 
shoe leather being proposed, a Mr. Vandeleur remarked 
that the impost ‘‘ would press heavily upon the barefooted 
peasantry of Ireland;” to which the celebrated Boyle 
Roche replied that they could avoid it by making their 
underleathers of wood. 
In advocating the Act of Union, this same Boyle Roche 
declared that the prosperity of Ireland would be so much 
enhanced by political consolidation with England that ‘‘ her 








‘‘Now see me_ spread 
myself! They admire good 
skating.” 
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A CHANGE IN SPELLING. 
year 1 ill thought Jack Smyth used to spell his name 
with an ‘i.’” 
Her Aunt—‘‘He did, but an uncle in Australia left him —And spreads himself 
a million dollars.” magnificently. 
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BUSINESS AND LEISURE. 
MarIE—‘‘I don't see how you can find’so much time to be away from your business in Wall 


Street.” 


Jack—“‘ Oh, that’s easy! The trouble is to find any business when I’m there.” 














barren hills would become fertile valleys.” 
To this masterpiece of imagination he 
added the sad statement that 

under the existing regime a- 

large part of the population 

‘was living from hand to 

mouth like the birds of the air.” 

And in another speech he im- 

pressively proclaimed, ‘‘ You 

should refrain from throwing 

open the floodgates of democ- 

racy, lest you pave the way for 

a general conflagration!” 


AN EXPENSIVE GUEST. 

Durinc Paderewski’s ast 
visit to New York he received 
an invitation to afternoon tea 
at the house of a lady well 
known in metropolitan society. 
The messenger who brought 
the invitation was coldly re- 
ferred to the great pianist’s 
agent, who inquired : 

‘‘I suppose M. Paderewski 
will be expected to play ?” 

“‘I suppose so,” was the answer. 

** Then,” said the agent,‘‘ M. Paderewski 


will be quite willing to accept the invita- 
tion as an engagement. 

‘Very well, if you prefer to 
put itin that way. What are 
his terms?” 

‘« Three thousand dollars for 
a single piece, and he will con- 
sent to one encore.” 

The terms were not accepted. 


A FINANCIAL ENTHUSIAST. 


ITH stocks he holds communion, 
They're heaven to him and manna; 
He dines on Western Union 
And sleeps on Lackawanna! 


A FABLE. 

A poker player once visited 2 

foreign land to teach a certain prince 

to play poker. After he had taught 

the prince, the latter thanked him court- 

eously, and asked him if he intended to 

go back to his native land. ‘‘ Alas, 

your highness,” replied the poker player, 

‘TI fain would, but I cannot walk across 

the Atlantic Ocean.” 

Inasmuch as neither princes nor poker 

players have morals, how can this fable be 
expected to have o:1e ? 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE. 
Mrs. FLowery—“ Are you one of the men whose ‘ only books are women's looks’ ?” 
Mr. Crusty—‘t No, madam—I do not ¢are for flash literature.” 








A LOST ART. THE BANKER’S DYING REQUEST. 

Durinc the debate upon the repeal of the Sherman 
bill Congressman Pickler, of North Dakota, illus- 
trated the use of checks as a substitute for coined 
money by a story. He said that there was an old 
Israelite, who had become rich in the banking busi- 
ness. His nephew, Isaac, was associated with him, 
and he was desirous of having his wealth goto Isaac 
at his death. Isaac stood at the bedside, his eyes 
filled with tears. The dying man said: ‘ Isaac, the 
physicians tell me that I can live only a short time. 
You have been a good and faithful friend and rela- 
tive. You have been loyal to my interests, and I 
want toturn over to you my entire wealth except the 

ae ee ey eae five hundred dollars in gold with which I began 
swing a pail of water around my business. I want that five hundred dollars to be 
head without spilling a drop, I buried with me. Put the cash in the coffin with me, 
wonder if I could do it now! because I want to take it along.” 

Isaac wiped his eyes and said: ‘‘ All right, uncle, 
I will do so.” 

The old Israelite was a little fearful that Isaac 
might be tempted by the glittering coin, so he told 
the rabbi what he had done and asked him to see that 
Isaac carried out his promise. At the funeral the 
rabbi examined the body and could not find the 
money. He called Isaac and said, ‘‘ Didn’t you pro- 
mise faithfully to bury with your uncle the five 
hundred dollars which he began business with?” 

“Yes,” Isaac replied. ‘‘I did, and I put the money 
in the coffin.” 

‘No you didn't,” said the rabbi. ‘I examined the 
coffin and the money was not there.” 

“Oh, yes, I did,” said Isaac. ‘You didn’t look 
close enough. The money is there all right. You 

will find my check for five hundred dollars in the 
“ No—not quite!” vest pocket of the corpse.” 
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In braver days of lance and shield, 
Of mace and iron glove, 
The man who had the strength to 
wield 
A sword might win his love. 


But now he’s forced to sit and wait, 
And eat his heart and’sigh, 

A very beggar at her gate, 
While she sweeps coldly by. 


What wins her now? A subtle 
tongue 
Allures her and she falls, 
And weds a knave you would 
have hung 
Without your castle walls. 


Oh, for the fierce and honest bout, 
The sudden shock and din; 

The blow to let his life blood out, 
And let the daylight in! 


Or, if his lance point entered fair, 
Between your visor bars— 

A quick release! You'd never wear 
Love's deep and burning scars. 
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ZSINISES. 


HOW TENNYSON BECAME LAUREATE. 

Has there ever before been a time when 
England had not a single poet whom she 
was willing to hold gravely up to the 
world as such ? 

Apropos of the laureateship, hidden away 
in the correspondence of Samuel Rogers 
there is an incident illustrative of the care- 
fulness of the Prince Consort. It makes 
one think of the Prince of Wales as a son 
of the Georges truly, rather than of the 
rather prudish Albert. When Wordsworth 
died Prince Albert wrote a personal letter 
to Samuel Rogers, then eighty seven 
years old, and offered him the laureate- 
ship. He told him that no duties would 
be expected of him, but that the queen 


desired that his name should be associate’ - 


in this way with her reign. Rogers was 
very much gratified, but finally declined 
the honor. He was then asked to name 
the man to whom it should be given, and 
he named Alfred Tennyson. 

In reply there came a letter from the 
prime minister saying that the name of 
Alfred Tennyson was entirely unknown to 


their majesties, and they would like to be 
assured that there was nothing in his work 
which would seem out of place in that of a 
poet laureate chosen by a woman. Rogers 
relieved the royal minds upon this point, 


and Tennyson was chosen. At least, this 
is Rogers’ version of the incident. 


LITERARY HEREDITY. 

ANOTHER poet ought some day to come 
out of the Tennyson family. People are 
always expecting the sons of a distin- 
guished man to make his mark along the 
same lines, and nine hundred and ninety 
nine times out of a thousand they are dis- 
appointed. They seem to forget that talent 
is not a specific thing, but a curiously nice 
adjustment of qualities ; that a man’s chil- 
dren are a mixture of two sets of inherited 
qualities, and that they are more their 
mother's than their father's. 

A man may inherit his father’s poetic 
temperament, and from his mother a clog 
of self depreciation, self criticism, or prac- 
ticability, which holds him fast to earth. 
One of Lord Tennyson’s sons tried writing 
verse, but acritic in the Academy dis- 
missed his poems with the remark that 
‘they attested the fitness of English hex- 
ameter for burlesque.” 
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Lionel Tennyson, the second son of the 
poet, married the only child of Frederick 
Locker and his first wife, Lady Charlotte 
Bruce, who was the daughter of the Earl 
of Elgin, the collector of the Elgin marbles. 
Lionel Tennyson died in 1885, leaving 
three sons, one of whom will inherit the 
title given to his grandfather. With such 
an ancestry upon both sides, one might 
expect the poetic fire to find material to. 
burn in one of these boys. 


THE MISINFORMATION OF NOVELISTS. 

WE are in the habit of corroborating 
any idea we may have of a country ora 
people, by a quotation from a well known 
author. It is only when that author touches 
upon some phase of life with which we are 
perfectly familiar that the doubt of his in- 
fallibility enters. 

Victor Hugo said of the Americans that 
they spent the Sabbath stretched in chairs, 
their boots on the window sills, and that 
they are all possessed with a singular 
craving for whittling. American sailors, 
he added, are given bits of soft wood to 
whittle, as otherwise they would cut up 
the ship. He went on to draw a picture of 
a solemn trial in court, where the whittling 
judge says: ‘‘ Prisoner, are you guilty?” 
and the accused, tranquilly whittling, re- 
plies, ‘‘ I am not guilty.” 

We can laugh at and forgive the dramatic 
Victor Hugo, but we do protest when our 
own prophet of realism, who attempts to 
depict life as it really is, and who is sup- 
posed to write a text book of the little 
countries he describes, gives a sketch of a 
young country girl’s life in New York as 
an art student, which is absolutely false. 
In ‘‘ The Coast of Bohemia” Mr. Howells 
has written a story which will be an incen- 
tive to hundreds of young girls to come to 
New York, expecting the fortunes—or the 
possibilities—of Cornelia. Nothing could 
be more absolutely impossible. In reality, 
the ‘‘life class” pays absolutely no atten- 
tion to the young student, and it would 
take years of hard work, of oblivion, to at- 
tract any such attention as comes to Cor- 
nelia. 

Mr. Howells has, by his reputation, suc- 
ceeded in doing more mischief than the 
most imaginative of romance writers. He 
has given.out, under the head of realism, 
a picture which is in every way mislead 
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ing. ‘Artis long”—as ever. New York 


is ahard, great city, and the Art League 
is a business institution. 


‘* THE STUDY OF THE SOUL.” 

It is characteristic of each new genera- 
tion that it discovers itself, and thinks that 
because it never lived before the type is 
new. 

The psychological novel of today is the 
‘‘new art.” Its trumpeters seem to forget 
that the greatest psychologist who ever 
lived was Shakspere, as he was the great- 
est depicter of action. Balzac was almost 
a pure analyst, and placing the attempts 
of the ‘‘new school” by the side of his 
masterpieces is like hanging the last French 
picture which we all run to see, as a com- 
panion to a Titian. 

Today our ‘‘ new school” contents itself 
mainly with depicting the inner life. The 
great ones who are gone took this inner life, 
which they thoroughly studied and under- 
stood, and used it as an artist uses his 
sketches. This was their material, their 
means, not their entire results. 

George Eliot and Tourgenieff were mas- 
ters in this study of the human soul. Com- 
pare for an instant ‘‘ Adam Bede,” or 
‘‘Romola,” with ‘‘ Cosmopolis.” 

Tourgenieff kept a diary, for years, in 
the character of one of his own creations, 
and never published a line of it. The fact 
that these studies are becoming popular 
simply proves that the area of understand- 
ing is spreading. George Eliot was popu- 
lar, and Shakspere was popular, because 
they touched all humanity in their range. 
Nobody needs to explain them. ‘They ex- 
plained themselves. Today, doubtless 
Tourgenieff would publish thatintrospective 
diary, and call it a novel. But its place 
was among his reference books, exactly as 
an artist’s anatomical studies should be 
hidden in his portfolio. They may be ex- 
hibited to students, but any public use of 
them conduces to a morbid state of so- 
ciety. 

Art is something higher than the de- 
picting of nature. Itis nature robbed of 
its sordidness, nature spiritualized. The 
real artist studies nature, and blows into it 
the breath of heavenly possibilities. 


TRANSLATORS. 
THERE is one class of literary work which 
gets too little notice—that of translating. 
‘To be a clever translator one must be as 
adaptable, and as ready to enter into an- 
other’s conceptions, as an actor. There 


must be a complete understanding of two 
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languages, and a facility of expression 
such as few original authors enjoy. 

Mrs. Wister, the translator from the 
German, is one of the best known in this 
country, although her work does not com- 
pare in individuality with that of Balzac’s 
translator, Katharine Wormeley. 

Lafcadio Hearne is one of the most bril- 
liant translators. To read after him is to 
get a fire which no reading of the original 
can give. He overlays everything which 
he touches with his own genius. 

We know very little of the foreigners 
who translate our American books into 
their own tongue. Madame Bentzon has 
translated into French the most popular of 
our American authors. She began with 
Bret Harte, and has introduced to the 
French public Mrs. Stowe, Walt Whitman, 
Mark Twain, Howells, James, Cable, Mar- 
ion Crawford, and a score of others. Ma- 
dame Bentzon says that since the death of 
George Eliot the best English romances 
come from New York or Boston, and she is 
never tired of pointing out and rejoicing 1n. 
the native flavor, the spontaneousness, the 
healthfulness of American fiction. Ma- 
dame Bentzon has been for many years 
connected with the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. 


HERBERT SPENCER, THE MAN, 

Wuo, studying one of Herbert Spencer’s 
books, thinks of him as other than a stu- 
dent, a scientist, who by pure reason de- 
ducts averages and possibilities in human- 
ity? And yet Mr. Spencer's chief delight 
in life is comic opera. 

He is a little bald headed man, very 
rounded in the shoulders, with pink cheeks 
and curly gray side whiskers. He has the 
rather precise ways and almost ladylike 
manners of a certain sort of elderly un- 
married man, and he dresses in the oddest 
of styles. He carries an umbrella always, 
and gesticulates with it while he tells mild 
little jokes. One of these is of an Ameri- 
can publisher who asked him for the ex- 
clusive rights to ‘‘ The Faérie Queene.” 


A LOST AMERICAN AUTHOR. 

Mr. Henry JAMES has gone over to 
Europe permanently, or so it would seem. 
His gradual falling away from his own 
people is clearly marked in his books. Mr. 
James was always extremely delicate and 
refined in his work ; so much so that when 
he first began to write many of his points 
were missed bythe general public. The 
public has to be told a thing a greatmany 
times before it can fairly understand it. 
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If the delicate subtlety of ‘‘ The Portrait 
of a Lady” was put out as a new book to- 
day it would be received with an enthusi- 
asm which, upon its publication, it only 
found among a limited class. 

Mr. James found himself best appreci- 
ated in Europe, and in Europe he has re- 
mained. For a long time he wrote inter- 
national stories; stories whose chief charm, 
outside of their style, was in the contrasts 
of an older and a younger civilization. 
But he has lost touch even with these 
birds of passage from America, and no 
longer attempts to depict them in their 
present phases. Now, he tells easily, 


justly, and most entertainingly of the 
people about him. 


THE MODISHNESS OF LITERATURE. 

SomEzopy said contemptuously, the 
other day, that novels and plays went out 
of fashion just as clothes and customs lost 
their modishness. Asa matter of course, 
the classics were left out of this sweeping 
remark. ‘‘ But takea society story, and let 
it be a dozen years old. The expressions, 
the talk, the opinions are all passé. It 
matters not how good they were to begin 
with.” 

The listener had ‘‘ Vanity Fair” in his 
mind, but held his tongue because he knew 
that ‘‘ Vanity Fair” was a classic. 

Half an hour later, the same critic de- 
clared that ‘‘The Crust of Society” was 
the only ‘society play” of the last two 
years that was of perfect form. ‘‘It is so 
modern, too,” somebody added. ‘‘ The 
last expression of the end of the century!” 
said the enthusiastic critic. And then, 
being human, his friend enjoyed telling 
him that Dumas wrote ‘‘ Le Demi Monde” 
exactly forty one years ago ! 


THE LITERARY AGENT. 

THERE is a profession which has grown 
up within the last few years that requires 
tact, address, literary acumen, and keen 
business ability. It is that of ‘literary 
agent.” 

Authors are proverbially lacking in busi- 
ness sense, and the author needed an 
agent. The publisher had no time to go 
about among authors-and spend days find- 
ing out what they were going to write, and 
the best means of getting their finest work 
for publication ; and so, out of the necessi- 
ties of the case, the literary agent was 
created. 

He first made himself manifest as the 
manager of asyndieate. He followed hot 
at the heels of any man who dared show 
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his head above the level of the crowd, im 
any capacity whatsoever, and offered him 
pen and paper and a large sum of money. 
The manuscript was sold to a number of 
papers, to be published simultaneously. 
Publishers, both of periodicals and books, 
saw here a valuable aid totheir work and 
when an author had to be sought, a liter- 
ary agent was sent to him. Wolcott 
Balestier, the young American whose 
death was so much lamented two years 
ago, was one of the best of these agents. 
He seemed intuitively to catch an author 
at his best, and by his own charm 
of manner get the impossible from him. It 
is said that one English novelist, whose 
newest work an agent sold for $8,500, paid 
the go between $2,000 as a commission. 


‘* IDEALA.” 

MADAME SARAH GRAND, the author of 
‘The Heavenly ‘I'wins,” has brought out 
a new book which on her own desk ante- 
dates her great success. Indeed Ideala, in 
later life, figures in its pages. The heroine 
is one of the women who go out of the 
beaten path, with an ideal in her heart 
and a desire to uplift all humanity. 
Madame Grand’s is the philosophy of re- 
bellion. She places Ideala in a false po- 
sition and justifies her. The book is read- 
able because the conception is good, but 
the construction is deplorable. 


A NEW EDITION OF A WONDEKFUL OLD BOOK, 

TuHE MacMillans have brought out a new 
edition of ‘‘ Vathek,” by William Beckford. 
It was first printed in 1786; the English 
edition was translated fromthe French, 
and published, against the author's will, 
by his friend Henley. Beckford, who was 
the most affected of men, declared that he 
wrote the book in three days and two 
nights, hardly leaving his desk for a mo- 
ment, but the editor of this latest edition 
finds that its composition ran over a year. 

Beckford also pretended that the book 
was atranslation from the Arabic, and it 
truly has the strange fascination which 1s 
to be found nowhere else but in the 
‘‘ Arabian Nights.” The spirit of Arabic 
literature is throughout the narrative, and 
there is a spontaneity and a wild grace 
which make it flow through the brain with 
irresistible force. Nothing seems strange 
in this volume, although the reader is 
taken among the flaming hearts of hell 
itself. There is no other tale like it, in its 
seeming reality. You live and suffer 
through impossible adventures—in a clever 
narrative. 














A GREAT ENGINEERING WORK. 


THE opening of the Manchester ship 
eanal, which is set for the first day of 1894, 
marks the completion of one of the great- 
est and most remarkable engineering works 
of the century. To make aseaport of a 
city thirty miles from tidewater was of 
itself a sufficiently novel and difficult under- 
taking; but the difficulty of the work was in 
this case greatly enhanced by the fact that 
the new channel runs through a densely 
populated country, seamed with roads, rail- 
ways, and canals, and that its construction 
antagonized not only these powerful inter- 
ests, but a'so the entire influence and re- 
sources of the great port of Liverpool, 
whose commerce it threatens to sap. 

Frenchmen, it seems, begin a great en- 
terprise by building ornate chalets for its 
promoters. Englishmen inaugurate one 
with legal pyrotechnics in the committee 
rooms of their omnipotentParliament. The 
Manchester canal was baptized with what 
‘was perhaps the most prodigious expendi- 
ture for lawyers’ fees ever recorded. Nearly 
two million dollars was spent in the keen 
contest between the rival interests involved. 
It was Manchester against Liverpool, canal 
against railroads. First the House of 
Commons approved the scheme, and the 
House of Lords rejected it. Brought up a 
second time, the Lords passed it and the 
Commons vetoed it. Not until the third 
attempt was the necessary authorization 
secured. Both sides had lavished money 
to secure expert testimony and able 
pleaders. The Liverpool dock board paid 
‘Captain Eads, of Mississippi fame, twenty 
thousand dollars to testify that the canal 
would threaten Liverpool’s harbor with de- 
struction ; while equally eminent engin- 
eers were employed by the other side to 
prove the exact opposite. 

The channel was at length begun in 
November, 1887, and after six years’ work, 
in spite of not a few setbacks, it is ready 
for traffic. It has followed the modern 
fashion of costing far more than the esti- 
mates. Originally it was to have been 
finished for fifty million dollars. That 


amount had been spent, the canal was in- 
complete, and the company’s treasury was 
empty when the city of Manchester came 
to the reseue and advanced the additional 
twenty five millions that were needed. 
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a half in length, twenty six feet in depth, 
and a hundred and twenty feet wide at the 
bottom — enough for two vessels of the 
largest size to pass. The Suez Canal, it 
may be interesting to recall, is seventy five 
miles long (not counting the portion that 
passes through a lake), and when opened 
(it has since been enlarged) was less than 
eighty feet wide. Eighty million cubic 
yards were dug away to form it; forty six 
millions. largely of rock, were excavated 
for the Manchester canal. 

In other respects the latter was by far 
the more difficult undertaking. From 
mouth to terminus it has a rise of sixty 
feet, which is effected by a series of the 
largest and most powerful locks in the 
world. Seven great railroad bridges were 
built for the lines whose right of way the 
channel crossed, besides numerous road 
bridges, and one unique piece of engin- 
eering in the shape of a swinging aqueduct 
that carries a smaller canal over the great 
one. During the progress of the work two 
hundred miles of temporary railroad track 
were laid, and six thousand cars and nearly 
two hundred locomotives—almost a trunk 
line’s equipment—were constantly em- 
ployed. In several places the courses of 
the rivers Mersey and Irwell were diverted, 
while other streams were carried beneath 
the canal by means of siphons. 

If her creation of an inland port proves 
as beneficial to Manchester as the canal 
advocates predict, it is quite possible that 
other cities now out of reach of tidewater 
will strive to follow her example. Paris, 
for instance, may think of cutting a chan- 
nel along the Seine, and reaching out for 
the world wide trade of London. 





PERSONALITIES IN PRINT. 


To what extent the personalities of in- 
dividuals are legitimate subjects of public 
interest and of public comment, is an oft 
debated question. It must be conceded 
that in the modern name of ‘ personal 
journalism ” not a few sins have beet; corm- 
mitted. The daily newspapers, who are 
admittedly the worst offenders, have at 
times violated the laws of taste, the rights 
of individuals, and the true ethics of their 
profession. But the protests that their 
excesses have evoked have been too sweep- 
ing in their condemnation of a department. 
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Sixteen thousand men have worked on the 
great trench, which is thirty five miles and 
of periodical literature that is far from 
being entirely unwholesome. 

Nothing in all history, no part of the 
science of human nature, is so interesting, 
so significant, so real in its value, as the 
study of the personalities of famous men. 
And to study personalities we must have 
details. We must have the flesh and 
blood man as he stands revealed by his 
every day life, not the shadowy sketch 
outlined by a barren and formal record of 
dates and events. 

‘This personal information is what appeals 
to us, what we want, what we must have. 
The desire for it is neither unhealthy nor 
illegitimate, nor is it one that is confined 
to inhabitants of this ‘ noisy frogpond,” as 
Ibsen has cynically termed America. In 
Englahd, for instance, the same tendency, 
though it may be less exemplified in the 
newspaper press, nevertheless exists and 
has always existed. What made George 
III, a very second rate monarch and a 
very commonplace man, the most popular 
Englishman of his day? His countrymen 
judged him not upon great questions of 
public policy, but by the simple domesticity 
of his daily existence. Did he not dine on 


mutton in the middle of the day, and go 
straight to bed after ten o'clock family 


prayers? And so toowith Mr. Perceval, 
wh‘se influence as premier was largely 
due to the affecting sight, witnessed by 
Londoners every Sunday morning, of the 
statesman’s numerous family walking 
churchward two by two, his wife and him- 
self bringing up the rear of the interesting 
procession. 

In such personalities the public, so long 
as itremains human, will always delight ; 
and in them lies a wide literary and 
journalistic field which may, under the 
guidance of instincts that should be uni- 
versal, be exploited without once straying 
into the forbidden ground of violated 
privacy or entering upon the nauseous 
realm of scandal. 


WOMAN'S EVOLUTION. 

THE latest item recorded by the chronic- 
lers of woman’s industrial progress is her 
entrance into the Bank of England, where 
it is announced that a staff of ‘female 
clerks” has been organized for the depart- 
ment that issues and receives notes. The 
innovation is in line with the experience. 
of the Treasury department at Washing- 
ton, where for several years a number of 


IMPRESSIONS BY THE WAY. 


women have been employed in work of 
this kind. 

Of themselves these small industrial re- 
adjustments are uot of great significance. 
Their value as proofs of woman's evolution 
in practical affairs is undoubtedly exag- 
gerated by those well meaning iudividuals 
who regard them as cumulative triumphs 
for the sex that used to be termed the 
weaker. Not that there is not a feminine 
evolution in progress. There is; but it is 
demonstrated in wider ways than by such 
incidents as the placing of the Thread- 
needle Street coupon shears in women’s 
fingers instead of men’s. 

Take, for example, the recent remarks of 
an observer of womanhood at what every 
loyal American regards as its best—to 
wit, of the girls of our country and our 
day. He tells us, and with undoubted 
truth, that they are-not like their prede- 
cessors of a generation ago, or two genera- 
tions ago. ‘They no longer lounge away 
the summer day on hotel piazzas, or sit in 
carriages to be driven in state along shaded 
avenues. They don tennis cap and jacket, 
and sally forth, racket in hand, to the 
smooth and sunny courts. They ride spir- 
ited horses; they skate; they swim. Not 
only in athletics and in amusements, but 
ina hundred other ways tlley are more in 
evidence, more self reliant, more versatile 
—in a word, better equipped for the world. 
The Puritan Priscilla might have thought 
them too daring and forward; we know 
that they have lost nothing of woman- 
liness. 

To what goal is this evolution tending? 
Human nature, we hopefully believe, has 
always a tendency toward improvement. 
Many observers have told us that the 
American woman is improving faster than 
the American man. He is too much given to 
immersing himself in sordid cares of which 
she alone reaps the results. He exhausts 
his powers in heaping up wealth that brings 
culture and refinement rather to her than to 
him. 

He crooks his spine and his mind over his. 
desk in Wall Street while she ennobles her 
physical and mental self with study and 
exercise. A humorist recently remarked 
that the ‘‘mashers” of Fifth Avenue no 
longer have a fair chance for flirtation, the 
girls walk so much faster than can their 
male admirers. 

What will be the end?. A reversal of the 
conditions that prevailed when man was 
the lord of creation and woman was his 
slave? The subject is at least an interest- 
ing topic for speculation. 
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IT COSTS YOU NOTHING. 


Lf you like this magazine—and we nat- 
urally assume that you do, or you would 
not be a reader of tt—shall we not hope 
that you will say a good word for tt to 
your friends and acquaintances, who per- 
haps do not know that a publication of 
this size and grade ts being sold at ten 
cents acopy? It will cost you nothing to 
say this; it will helpus. The best friends 
of a publication are its readers. You 
may happen to know of some woman 
whom these hard times have reduced toa 
position where she must earn the money 
for her support. There may be easter 
ways for her to earn it than by taking 
subscriptions to MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE; there 
are many ways much harder—few that 
are surer of bringing her in at leasta 
few dollars—posstbly many—depending 
upon the time she gives to tte work and 
the earnestness with which she pursues 
wt. Five subscriptions mean one dollar for 
her. Fifty mean ten dollars, and so 
on. Every dollar counts when it repre- 
sents bread for hungry mouths or warm 
shoes for little feet in frosty weather. 


IT CAN BE DONE. 

How can it be done? ‘This is the ques- 
tion asked by everybody regarding the 
price at which we sell MunsEy's MAGAZINE. 
We are too busy—just a little too busy at 
this time to go into a detailed explanation 
of the how of the thing. But we will 
take the time to assure you that it can 
be done, that it can be done legitimately, 
satisfactorily, profitably. It’s all in the 
doing. 

‘Further, we will add that it is possible 
to make the best magazine in the world— 
to make a better magazine than has ever 
yet been produced at any price, and that 
such magazine can be sold profitably at 
ten cents per copy, or for one dollar a 
year by direct subscription. 

GREATER BY FIFTY THOUSAND. 

Tue January edition of Munsry’s MaGa- 
ZINE is larger by fifty thousand than that 
of the December issue. We print. one 
hundred and fifty thousand copies this 
month on the first edition. Starting on the 
October number with twenty thousand and 
running up to one hundred and fifty thou- 
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sand on the January issue is a rate of pro- 
gress never before equaled in the history 
of magazine publishing. 

GETTING HOTTER. 

Eacu month the pace is getting hotter. 
The ratio of increase in the circulation of 
Munsey’s is bounding ahead with greater 
strides. ; 

Gain in November over October 

1» »» December 
»» »» January *” 


This increase of 50,000 is assured and it 
may go far beyond these figures. At this 
rate February should land us well over the 
200,000 mark. 


WE HAVE RAISED THE LIMIT. 

WHEN we reduced the price of Munsgy’s 
to its present figure (the right price for a 
magazine) we stated that we expected to 
reach a circulation of 100,000 before the 
volume had half closed. A little later on 
we fixed in our own mind a limit of 200,000 
as the figure to which we hoped to attain 
as the result of the winter's work. We 
have raised the limit and now expect to go 
to a Clear Quarter of a Million. 

This will satisfy us for this season, and 
we shall rest content on these figures, but 
there may yet be a big surprise in store for 
us. If there is, and that surprise comes in 
the shape of an extra fifty thousand or so, 
we shall accept the situation with resigna- 
tion. It is well to yield gracefully to the 
inevitable. ; 


A LIVE MAGAZINE. 

THE special aim of the management of 
Munsey’s is to present to its readers each 
mouth a live magazine. We use the 
term advisedly. A lot of high priced 
articles from men of distinction in litera- 
ture, or war, or science do not necessarily 
make a readable magazine, - An article by 
a geologist of renown may be as juiceless 
asahusk. _ It isthe succulent qualities that 
satisfy the palate. This is equally true of 
mind food. One may deceive himself for 
a while and think he is getting a feast, 
simply because he sees a ponderous name 
over an article, but sooner or later he 
wakes up to the fact that he is starving, 
and cries out for food that has satisfying. 
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qualities. Such food he can find in Mun- 
sEY's—seasonable, palatable food. 

Dead subjects are good enough for dead 
people, but not for the wide awake Ameri- 
can. Live subjects appeal to the man and 
the woman who live in the present. 


WALL STREET FOR 10 CENTS. 

Tuis issue of Munsry’s makes a special 
feature of Wall Street, giving the most 
graphic and accurate and realistic picture 
of that famous money center that has ever 
been presented outside of a bulky three 
dollar volume. Verily this is a great age, 
when such an article, with its half a hun- 
dred illustrations, can be had for ten cents, 
together with the other seventy five pages 
of choice literary matter and illustrations 
that go to make up the January issue of 
MuNsEy'’s MaGAazineE. 

DON’T FORGET THIS. 

Tf you will show MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE fo 
your friends and secure for us five sub- 
scréplions, sending us one dollar for each 
name,we will give youa year's subscrip- 
tion freefor yourself in return for your 
“rouble. . 

TWO SETS OF PLATES. 

WE have reached that point in the matter 
of circulation when we are compelled to 
make two sets of plates from which to 
print Munsgy’s Macazine. This brings 
into use twenty large cylinder. presses. 


NOTHING THE MATTER WITH THIS. 
‘THE present issue of MuNsEy’s contains 
1172 square inches of 
increase over December of 124 square in- 
ches. This isthe way the record stands: 


September No. 457 square inches of illustrations 
October 


January =,, 

It should be borne in mind that the Sep- 
tember number was issued at the 
old obsolete price of 25 cents. ‘Ihe 
growth then of Munsey’s MAGAZINE 
began with the beginning of the present 
selling price. And this growth has not 
been confined alone to the illustrative 
feature of the magazine. We are printing 
over twenty five per cent more matter, and 
are reaching out further and further from 
month to month for the best product of the 
cleverest pens. When we say best product 
of the cleverest pens, we do not necessarily 
refer to pens with a mighty name, but to 


iilustrations, an 


THE PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


pens that actually produce bright, crisp 
reading — reading that brings a hearty 
laugh to the reader, or, from its dramatic 
character, sends a thrill through his veins, 


THE UP TO DATE MAGAZINE. 

Tue following is from the October issue 
of Munsey’s and so accurately represents 
our view of the up’to date magazine 
and the magazine of the future that we 
reprint the same: 

We believe that the time has come when it 
is well to throw conservatism and conven- 
tionality to the winds, and to open our eyes 
and learn a thing or two about publishing 
from the great daily journals with their mar- 
velous Sunday issues. They are the keenest 
observers and best typify public taste. But 
rapid printing necessarily limits their scope 
in the matter of illustration. It is in this 
that the magazine of today, the magazine of 
the future, has its field—has in fact practi- 
cally its only excuse for living. 

An extensively and handsomely illustrated 
monthly, supplemented by reading of strong 
human interest and plenty of it—reading as 
clever, as timely, as juicy as the best work in 
the metropolitan dailies—such magazines if 
sold ata rational price will have its place and 
hold it—a great big place—a place that will 
tiean a million readers to the publication that 
outranks all others on these lines. Thisis our 
conception of the fin de siécle magazine; this 
is what Munsey’s will be if energy on our 
part, and the best efforts uf the clever young 
men and the bright young women about us, 
can reach our ideal. 

Circulation building is something to 
weary the heart of aman when the public 
are not with him, but with the approval— 
aye, the enthusiastic approval of a nation’s 
readers, it is a task that kindles his 
enthusiasm and imparts to dry busi- 
ness details a dash of the dramatic. 
It is not alone our popular price that has 
sent the cirenlation of Munsry'’s bounding 
forward at such a terrific rate, but to an 
equal or greater extent its success is due to 
the making of a magazine on the lines 
layed down in the conception printed in 
our October number and quoted above. 


THINK OF IT. 

We offer you, as per announcement in our 
advertising pages, such a bargain as cannot 
be duplicated elsewhere on the American 
continent. This offer is four bound vol- 
umes of Munsey’s Macazine, beautifully 
bound in cloth and gold, together with a 


‘ full year’s subscription to this magazine, 


and all for four dollars. See announce- 


ment. 
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